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A FINE SEASON 


The 1937 hunting season is now history. It was a most satisfac- 
tory one from every standpoint, notwithstanding certain season 
and bag limit restrictions which were found necessary to conserve 
certain species of wildlife, and the revised laws with which Penn- 
sylvania’s sportsmen had to become acquainted. 

More hunters were afield than a year ago, but everybody seemed 
well satisfied. General law observance was much better than 
anticipated. Better cooperation between sportsmen and landowners 
was everywhere noticeable. 


Small game, with the exception of grouse and quail, and in some 
localities squirrels, was considerably more abundant than a year 
ago. Rabbits especially were plentiful, and the kill of ringneck 
pheasants apparently has been one of the largest in the history of 
this wily game bird in Pennsylvania—a pleasing tribute to the 
Commission’s spring releasing policy. 

An unusually large bear kill was reported, with a larger breed- 
ing stock left over than last year. And 
early reports indicate that more buck 
deer were joyfully carried home by a 





PROGRESS DURING 1937 


The year 1937 will go down in Pennsylvania conservation history 
as a banner year. Among the highlights are: 

New Game Code—The completely revised Game Code is a great 
step forward. The added safety features for both landowners and 
hunters, and more liberal provisions to benefit the law-abiding 
sportsman, have already demonstrated their worth. Time alone will 
prove the merit or undesirability of other new features. 

Farm-Game Program—The new farm-game program has been 
pushed along rapidly. Over 450 landowners have leased their hunt- 
ing rights to the Commission for a term of years. The 34 projects 
signed up contain almost 35,000 acres. Over 350 small refuges have 
been set aside on these projects. Even though this program is only 
in its infancy, the benefits to be derived therefrom were already 


apparent during the recent hunting season. Landowners and sports- 
men generally were pleased with the results. 


Lands Improvement—The State game 
lands improvement work has been pushed 








larger army of enthusiastic big game 
hunters than any year since 1931, when 
almost 25,000 were bagged. 


Accidents were few in comparison with 
the increased number of gunners in the 
field; and hunters again praised the nine 
o'clock opening hour, which helped im- 
measurably to save human life as well as 
game. 


Taken as a whole, the 1937 hunting 
season was decidedly a success, and the 
future prospects are most encouraging. 

The only regrettable incident of the 
1937 season as planned by the Commis- 
sion is the doe season upset. 

The Game Commission, after extended 








HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
Resolved— 
to secure at 
least one new 
subscriber to 


GAME NEWS 
during 1938. 


forward. Cutting and food projects are 
either completed or underway on almost 
10,000 acres. Food plots planted on the 
State game lands aggregated over 500 
acres. More than 100,000 berry and nut 
producing shrubs and vines, and 260,000 
young evergreens, were planted to pro- 
vide more food and cover for wildlife on 
the Commission’s lands. 

Propagation and Stocking—The prog- 
ress on the State’s game farms has been 
excellent. The new wild turkey propaga- 
tion plan has produced much better birds 
for stocking. More game was purchased 
than heretofore, and for the first time in 
the history of the Commission over 35,000 
mature pheasants were released in the 











springtime. Heavy rabbit restocking again 





investigations, had merely done its best 
to handle a difficult situation. Previous 
issues of the GAME NEWS covered the 
matter fully. However, when the Dauphin County Court granted 
a permanent injunction three days before the scheduled season, 
purely upon legal technicalities, over 50,000 sportsmen were sorely 
disappointed and discommoded. 


Last year the Commission spent in the neighborhood of $25,000 
to handle deer damage complaints and to build deer-proof fences, 
money which might better have been spent for constructive work, 
such as stocking more game, more game feeding, expanding the 
farm-game program, and extending the Commission’s food and 
cover improvement work on its State Game Lands. It all went for 
purely negative efforts. What the future cost will be only time 
will tell. 


While the cost of issuing the special deer permits and refunding 
the fees may reach upwards of $25,000, if that expenditure brings 
about a universal appreciation and understanding of the deer prob- 
lem, and its effect upon small game hunting, it shall not have been 


in vain. 


It now behooves all of us who are sincerely interested in im- 
proved wildlife conditions to forget past differences of opinion and 
help plan wisely for the future. 

Ld 


was started immediately after Thanks- 
giving. 


Game Propagation Areas—The development of the new wild 
game propagation areas, from which to trap and transfer rabbits, 
pheasants, and other game for stocking purposes, is moving for- 
ward most satisfactorily. Many more of these new areas are 
planned for the future. Organizations throughout the State are 
cooperating in the location, establishment, and improvement of 
such propagation areas to assure a future supply of rabbits and 
other wild-reared game for stocking purposes. 


Field Staff—The field staff reorganization effected in 1936 has 
fully demonstrated the benefits anticipated, and the Commission’s 
new training school has already justified itself. Indications are 
that the Commission field personnel requirements will not neces- 
sitate operation of the school, except for refresher courses, dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Research Expansion—The expanded research program has en- 
abled the Commission to tackle problems heretofore unsolved. 
The benefits thereof will become apparent to all in a compara- 
tively short time. 


We hope to make an equally good showing during 1938. With 
your help we shall do it. 
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The Snow-Storm 


The great soft downy snow-storm like a cloak 
Descends to wrap the lean world head to feet; 
It gives the dead another winding-sheet, 

lt buries all the roofs until the smoke 

Seems like a soul that from its clay has broke. 
It broods moon-like upon the Autumn wheat, 
And visits all the trees in their retreat 

To hood and mantle that poor shivering folk. 
With wintry bloom it fills the harshest grooves 
In jagged pine-stump fences. Every sound 

It hushes to the footstep of a nun. 

Sweet Charity! that brightens where it moves 
Inducing darkest bits of churlish ground 

To give a radiant answer to the sun. 
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LEST 


WE 


FORGET 


F sportsmen are to continue to enjoy good hunting 

from year to year they must contribute more than 
the $2.00 the law requires them to pay for their hunt- 
ing license—they must contribute of their time, money 
and effort to the end that the wild creatures they like 
to hunt are able to pull through the winter. 

When deep snow covers the ground, natural food, 
even though it is plentiful, is practically impossible to 
secure. In such emergencies game needs all the help it 
can get. 

But who is to render such assistance? The County 
Game Protector—one lone man—with hundreds of 
square miles of field and woodland to patrol? To a cer- 
tain extent, yes. But—Oh! Such a small extent. Even 
with all the money in the world with which to buy 
grain, unassisted his task would be hopeless. He must 
have help, and plenty of it. 

The man who lives only for the hunting season, and 
who puts his gun away when it is over, happy in the 
knowledge that he had an exceptionally good time, 
who killed all he wanted, and is willing to “call it a 
day”’—does he contribute to his next year’s sport? 
Seldom. 

But the man who, when the fields and woodlands 
are encrusted with snow and ice, dons his old clothes of a Satur- 
day afternoon, or a Sunday, and carries a bag of grain to a feed- 
ing shelter, even though it be nothing more than an old corn 
shock, a dense brush or briar thicket, or an upturned wagon bed— 
and places that food where he knows wildlife can get it—he is the 
man that the “other fellow’ has to thank for a continued game 
supply from year to year. 

How many individual members of sportsmen’s clubs turn out 
when their secretaries ask for volunteers to feed game? Count 
them. 

Yet how many members are all toa ready to yell their heads off 
if they find rabbits, quail, squirrels or ringneck pheasants scarce 
the next year? Name them. 

Thank goodness for the “good samaritans” of wildlife. Thank 
goodness, their ranks are .increasing. And .as..they increase, .so--will 
game increase. 

The Game Commission is doing everything in its power to re- 
habilitate the game supply, but without the active support of the 
sportsmen, whose cause it is sponsoring, it might as well “call it 
quits.” 

Boy Scouts, Nature Clubs, Bird Clubs, Rural Mail Carriers, farm- 
ers, and landowners—all these have a warm spot in their hearts 
for wild creatures, even though many of them do not care to hunt 
them. 

What then of the thousands who hunt only for the sake of hunt- 
ing? Are they solicitous for the welfare of their furred and feath- 
ered quarry? Out of over a half million hunters in Pennsylvania, 
all too few of them are. 

The majority of others must be enlisted in the cause—they must 
be taken out and shown just how tough it is for game to get along 
when old King Winter lays his mantle over the earth. They can- 
not hope to remain unconcerned all their lives—not if they want 
to keep on hunting. 

The good samaritans working alone won’t always be able to keep 
the mill grinding. Even they have their limitations. 

Seriously speaking, the day is fast approaching when wildlife 





Corn placed on sharpened twigs provides sustenance when deep snows 


cover the ground 


will require every effort on everybody’s part in order to sustain 
itself—not only during winter, but at all times. 

With over a half million hunters going afield each year, and 
the number constantly growing, with good roads and high-powered 
automobiles linking hunters with remote sections in less time than 
it takes to tell; with civilization constantly growing; the problem 
of protecting, feeding and perpetuating wildlife is becoming an 
enormous one—in fact, it is already a burning problem. 

With those things in mind, therefore, let every man who toted a 
gun the past season make a resolution on New Year’s Day to feed 
game. Let him volunteer if his club wants him—not wait until his 
name is called. And if he doesn’t belong to a club, let him do his 
bit as an individual. 

Let everybody join this year in launching a winter feeding cam- 
paign. that -will .go. down in conservation history as the most com- 
mendable bit of more game strategy Pennsylvania sportsmen ever 
employed. 

If you want better hunting, feed game—and use plenty of grit. 

Some good foods to place at shelters include commercial 
scratch feed, good screenings, commercial chick feed, wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, broom corn, millet and sunflower seed. Buckwheat 
and whole or cracked corn should be used fcr grouse, pheasants, 
wild turkeys, and squirrels. 


Types of feeders which are easily made and which give the 
best results are the Hopper shelter and feeder, wire basket 
feeder, suspended tray feeder, rack feeder, stove-pipe feeder, spike 
pole feeder, side hill shelter, tent shelter, barrel feeder, spring 
drain feeder, and corn shock shelter. 

A bulletin on winter feeding listing all these shelters and giv- 
ing diagrams showing how to build them can be secured by ad- 
dressing your request to the Game Commission at Harrisburg. 

Natural feeding places and shelters are always preferable, but 
lacking these you can always attract game to artificial havens if 
you put them up in time and get game coming to them before 
winter sets in—By the Editor. 




















Reprinted from Annual Report 
Pennsylvania Nut Growers Association 


NE of the most important problems 

confronting wildlife managers is the 
question of providing an adequate supply of 
natural food and good cover. We may have 
good game laws, an excellent game refuge 
system, an efficient corps of highly trained 
law enforcement officers, a good yearly out- 
put from game farms, and a satisfactory 
method of predatory bird and animal con- 
trol, but if there is not satisfactory cover or 
plenty of food for game our efforts are 
wasted. Game will increase up to the amount 
of available food and no further, other con- 
ditions, of course, being favorable. 

When food supplies become low many 
species of game and birds starve to death 
due to insufficient nourishment. Others, be- 
cause of reduced vigor, fall prey to the cold 
and storms during winter months, while 
hawks and owls carry off those which, if 
properly nourished, would be able to escape. 
Food creates the necessary body heat which 
enables birds and animals to survive intense 
cold and also provides strength, thereby 
making it possible for these creatures to 
escape the natural predatory enemies. It like- 
wise leaves them in healthy and vigorous 
condition for the spring nesting and mating 
season. 

Among the various kinds of foods which 
game birds and animals find most nutritive, 
none excels in importance the nuts of many 
kinds of trees. The chestnut blight has elim- 
inated from our forests one of the most de- 
pendable of these nut bearers. It was a 
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Above: Chinquapin 


Below: Black Walnut 
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THEIR PLACE IN 


GAME MANAGEMENT 
By JAMES N. MORTON 


staple food of deer, wild turkeys, grouse and 
squirrels. A little brother of the chestnut, 
the chinquapin, is probably no less in im- 
portance, as a game food for these species, 
than the chestnut. The oaks, of which there 
are a great number, have long been de- 
pended upon to furnish food supplies to 
deer, wild turkey, grouse, bear, raccoon, and 
squirrels. Crumbs dropped when the squirrel 
is enjoying an acorn dinner are readily eaten 
and relished by quail and by song and in- 
sectivorous birds. The hickory, pecan, wal- 
nut, butternut, and others are the choice 
food of squirrels. The hazelnut is exten- 
sively used as food by grouse, wild turkeys, 
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IABLE NUT TREE 


quail and squirrels. Beechnuts, in this coun- 
try and in Europe, have been a source of 
much valuable food for ages. They are eaten 
by deer, bears, grouse, wild turkeys and 
squirrels. For maximum utility the game 
manager must therefore include a good sup- 
ply of nut producing trees in his game man- 
agement areas. 

Nuts are particularly valuable as game 
food since many of them have a high com- 
position of carbohydrates, which produce 
heat and energy; and fat which produces 
heat. This is extremely important to game 
birds and animals in winter as it provides 
essentials necessary in withstanding cold 
and storm. Likewise the protein content, so 
important in rebuilding body tissue, is also 
high in many kinds of nuts. It has been 
stated that nuts have a higher food value 
than grains, meats or fruits. Chestnuts and 
acorns, particularly, furnish carbohydrates 
for animals and are therefore as desirable 
as corn for game food. The high food value 
of acorns as food for man was outlined in 
a story in the National Geographic by Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam a number of years ago. 
He pointed out that for ages acorn bread 
was the staff of life for the Indians from 
Oregon to Mexico. Dr. Merriam stated in 
his story that John Muir often carried the 
hard dry bread of the Indians, as mentioned 
above, during his tiresome tramps over the 
mountains of California and considered it 
the most complete strength-giving food he 
had ever used. Naturally if this acorn food 
is considered a valuable energy giving prod- 
uct for man by modern dieticians and by 
primitive peoples it stands to reason that its 
value for game food can not be surpassed. 

The acorn, as a valuable game food, can 
be considered in two classes. The first is the 
White Oak group, comprising such ones as 
the White Oak, Swamp White Oak, Post 
Oak, Bur Oak, and Chestnut Oak. All of 
these mature their fruit in one year and as 
a rule the meat of the nuts is sweet. The 
fruits of these is considered equal to the 
best of cultivated grains in the value of their 
food to game. The second group is the Black 
Oak group and consists, among others, of 
the Black Oak, Red Oak, Scarlet Oak, Pin 
Oak, and Spanish Oak. In this group the 
fruit matures the second year from flower- 
ing. As a rule the fruit is bitter and is con- 
sidered inferior to those in the first group 
as game food producers. In planning for 
nut crops in connection with game manage- 
ment it is therefore desirable to give first 
consideration to those species in the first 
group. A plentiful supply of acorns of either 
group, however, will fatten animals and birds 
and will materially assist them in withstand- 
ing the rigors of winter. Their fruit is avail- 
able during the entire winter and can be 
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Shellbark Hickory 


secured any time provided snows do not 
become too deep. 

There is a need in game management for 
a nut producing tree or bush which pro- 
duces rather prolifically and which matures 
its fruit in a relatively short time from the 
seedlings. A bushy plant from ten to twenty 
feet in height would be most satisfactory. 
Nut growers can make a signal contribution 
to the game food supply by experiments to 
produce such a plant. Great strides have 
been made by nut growers during the past 
few years in the production of varieties of 
nut producing trees which furnish nutritive 
and palatable food game food producing 
shrub or tree would prove not only benefi- 
cial to game but highly remunerative to the 
one producing it. 

We are told that the Persian or English 
walnut, which is probably the food nut most 
widely used in the United States, in its wild 
state produces a nut which is small, with a 
thick hard shell and a small kernel, scarcely 
edible. By careful selection, cross breeding, 
grafting and budding, nut growers have de- 
veloped many excellent and varied types of 
the Persian or English walnut. Most people 
do not realize the thought and tedious labors 
which have gone into the production of 
many of the fine nuts which appear in the 


markets and in the stores. Knowing that the 
seemingly impossible has been accomplished 
with nuts for human consumption, leads me 
to believe that these same nut growers can 
produce a plant which will prove of inesti- 
mable value to wildlife. 

As was mentioned previously, the chestnut 
and the chinquapin are two species which 
have probably proven most palatable to 
game. Those familiar with nut tree culture 
could well carry on worthwhile experiments 
with these species. The Chinese and Japan- 
ese Chestnut are for the most part blight 
resistant. The production of one of the spe- 
cies of these chestnuts adapted ‘to our soil 
and climatic conditions would have a ready 
sale among sportsmen’s organizations, Game 
Departments, and others. If, however, one 
of these blight resistant chestnuts could be 
crossed with the chinquapin, thereby pro- 
ducing a small bush plant which furnishes 
an abundance of nuts in a relatively few 
years and grown so that it could be sold in 
seedling size at a reasonable price, the de- 
mand would take care of an almost unlimited 
supply. 

The production of a faster growing oak 
tree that produces abundantly of acorns, 
even though there were no lumber value in 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Raising Bobushite 
Quail 
in the 
Sportsman's Pen 


by Charles W.Wessel/ 


HE new Sportsman’s Game Propagating Pen is particularly 

well adapted for the rearing of Bobwhite quail. This grand 
little game bird, which is usually far more difficult to propagate 
successfully than the Ringneck Pheasant, can be raised with mini- 
mum loss in these new pens when instructions are carefully 
followed. 

Two units or pens are required for rearing fifty Bobwhite Quail 
to maturity and holding them over the winter for spring liberation. 
The chicks are started in one pen or unit; when they reach the age 
of two weeks they are divided evenly in the two units, and are 
reared and held in this manner until time for liberation. 

Prior to receiving day-old quail chicks, the advance prepara- 
tions should be made similar to those required when raising Ring- 
neck pheasants, as presented in last month’s issue. Quail chicks, 
however, are much faster and more delicate than Ringnecks, and 
great care should be exercised in handling and placing them in the 
brooder compartment of the Sportsman’s Pen, located in Section 
“A” on the working drawing. 


Starting the Chicks 


You should locate your pens in an area protected from North 
winds and your day-old quail chicks are placed in the brooder at a 
temperature of ninety-eight degrees. The removable veneer guard 
boards, as shown on the working drawing, are placed in the first 
notch and kept closed until the chicks become accustomed to their 
new home. A piece of Homosote board, cut to the exact inside 
measurement of the brooder, is furnished as a brooder floor. No 
shavings or litter of any kind are used for quail. 

Unless your chicks arrive in the early part of the day, in which 
case they would receive their first feed and water in the evening, 
they should not be fed or watered until the following morning. 


FEEDING 


Quail raised in sportsman’s pens on the State Farm were fed on 
our own mash formula as listed below, and on Chapin’s Game Bird 
Kernels. Coleman’s Quail Mash has also given excellent results. 

Generous feedings of finely chopped lettuce and grated carrot 
are absolutely essential and, as is the case when rearing Pheasants, 
plentiful and continuous feeding of green food is necessary for 
success with Bobwhite quail. 
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Simple and Detailed Instructions for Successfully 


Rearing This Grand Game Bird 


Clean, fine sand, grit, oyster shell and charcoal are made avail- 
able to the chicks as directed below, and clean, fresh water must 
be kept before them at all times. 

The following mash formula used on the State Game Farms is 
given on a “ton basis.” Small quantities, mixed in the same pro- 
portions can be procured from your local mill or feed dealer: 


400 Lbs. fine ground yellow corn 
250 Lbs. wheat bran 
250 Lbs. flour middlings 
200 Lbs. pulverized oats 
250 Lbs. dried skim milk 
150 Lbs. alfalfa meal 
270 Lbs. Swift’s 63% Dehydrated Meat Meal 
220 Lbs. fish meal 
10 Lbs. iodized salt 
5 Lbs. USP Cod Liver Oil 





2005 Lbs. Total 


This mash may also be used with excellent results when rearing 
Ringneck pheasants. 


FIRST WEEK 


The chicks are started at a brooder temperature of 98 degrees, 
which is maintained for two days. After this the temperature is 
lowered one degree per day. The sliding ventilator, located at the 
front and top of Section “A”, should be opened four inches. 

On the second day the removable veneer guard boards are moved 
out to the second notch, allowing the chicks more room in which 
to feed and exercise. 

Water, with the chill taken off, is given first and four small 
feedings of finely grated hard-boiled egg are given at six and ten 
A. M. and at two and six P. M. The egg is fed in small, flat, shal- 
low pans and the water is given in two ordinary glasses inverted 
on iced-tea coasters. This food and water are placed inside the 
brooder through the lift door provided in the top for this purpose. 
The attraction light should be on so the chicks may see to eat. 

A small amount of fine, clean sand is sprinkled on the egg for 
grit, and any portion of the egg which is not consumed after 30 
minutes is cleaned off and mash or kernels are given the chicks 
between the regular egg feedings. 

On the fifth day the 10 A. M. feeding of egg is discontinued. 
On the sixth day eliminate the 2 P. M. feeding; on the seventh day 
the 6 A. M. feeding and beginning the second week all egg feed- 
ings are discontinued. 
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Lettuce, chopped very fine, is given the chicks from the start, 
and is easiest fed by sticking it around an inverted tumbler. The 
abundant moisture in finely chopped lettuce enables it to adhere 
to the tumbler. 

On the third day the Homosote board on the floor of the brooder 
is cleaned and reversed. 

You will find during the first week that your chicks will consume 
four or five large lettuce leaves per day; a fraction less than a 
pound of mash or kernels per day, and should average in weight 
about .018 lb. per bird at the end of the week. 


SECOND WEEK 


You have been lowering your brooder temperature one degree 
per day for six days, bringing it to 92 degrees on the second day 
of this second week. The temperature is now maintained at 92 
degrees for two days and gradually lowered until, at the end of 
this week, your thermometer should read 90 degrees. 

As you start this week, remove the veneer guard boards, giving 
the birds access to the entire inside run in Section “A”. At the 
end of the week (l4th day) the chicks are permitted to run in 
the sunporch compartment (Section B) if the weather is mild and 
the sun shining. They should not be permitted to remain in the 
sun-porch more than one-half hour on the first day, gradually in- 
creasing the time each day. 

Two 14-inch quail feeders are now used in place of the flat, 
shallow pans. Discontinue feeding the sand, substituting fine grit, 
oyster shell and charcoal, which is added to the mash in small 
quantities. 

Lettuce is now fed by placing the leaves in the two spring mouse 
traps located on the walls of Sections “B” and “C”. Place your 
leaves just high enough for the birds to pick. This will keep them 
occupied and greatly reduce the possibility of feather or tail pick- 
ing. Keep lettuce before the birds at all times and a small feeding 
or two of grated carrot on flat pans should be given when the 
mash feeders are refilled. See that fresh, clean water and mash (or 
kernels) are kept before the chicks at all times. 

The chicks are driven in and closed in the brooder shelter each 
night. This must be continued until they are eight weeks old. 

To prevent feather picking or cannibalism, which might begin on 
the eighth or ninth day, it is best to take a very sharp knife and 
clip the tip of the upper bill of each bird. Be careful not to cut too 
far back, causing the bird to bleed. Clipping makes the bill more 
sensitive but will not prevent the bird from eating its food. 

During this week your birds will consume a trifle more than 
two pounds of mash or kernels per day, six or seven large lettuce 
leaves per day, and their average weight at the end of this week 
should be approximately .04 lb. per bird. 


THIRD WEEK 


Your chicks should now be divided in equal numbers and one lot 
placed in your second unit or pen. Both pens are operated exactly 
the same. 

To catch up your birds make a small box with a sliding door 
that can be opened to the same size as the door in the front of 
Section “A”. Place this box in the sunporch, flush against the door 
in the brooding compartment, and drive your birds into the box, 
closing the sliding door of the box behind them. It is good to have 
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the far end of your catching box made of hardware cloth as the 
birds will enter more willingly when they can see daylight ahead. 

Your brooder temperatures should be gradually lowered this 
week (if outside weather conditions are normal) to between 85 and 
87 degrees. Common sense must be exercised in regulating your 
brooder heat. The birds will reveal by their actions whether they 
are receiving too much heat or an insufficient amount 

The Homosote board is now removed from the brooder floor 
and a piece of clean burlap is placed on the wire instead, with the 
edges turned under. This prevents the chicks from pulling at the 
threads. Remove this burlap each day, clean off all droppings, and 
replace it in the brooder on the reverse side. 

Your pens should be moved to fresh ground about every three 
days and care must be taken to see that they set level, permitting 
no under draughts to strike the chicks. This can be accomplished 
by banking around the bottoms with a little fresh soil. 

The sliding ventilators at the top of the brooder shelters should 
be opened full width during the day and about 10 inches at night. 

Feeders are placed in the feed shelter (Section “C”) as well as 
in Section “A” and glazed fountains replace the tumblers as water 
containers. Be sure that the water trough of your fountain is not 
more than %4-inch wide or your chicks will get wet and chilled. 

Give fresh water at least twice daily and keep all food and water 
in the shade. Generous feedings of lettuce and carrot must be 
continued. 

During this week your birds will consume approximately one- 
half head of lettuce per day, three and one-half pounds of mash or 
kernels per day, and their average weight should be approximately 
.075 lb. per bird. 


FOURTH WEEK 

The brooder temperatures should be lowered as fast as the birds 
will stand the reduction. Our average temperature during this 
fourth week was 81 to 83 degrees. The sliding ventilators should 
be opened full width during the day and closed about half way at 
night. In the event of driving wind or rain storms place a pro- 
tection board across the tops of sections “A” and “C” to prevent 
the entrance of strong draughts or rain. 

About the middle of the week begin adding a tablespoonful of 
quail chick grain to each mash feeder, mixing the grain with the 
mash. Continue generous feedings of green feed and make sure 
that all feeders and fountains are thoroughly washed and disin- 
fected daily. This is very important. The burlap is still used on the 
brooder floors. 

At this stage you must keep careful watch for cannibalism or 
feather picking. At the very first sign, carefully clip the bills of 
all birds immediately. If by any chance a serious case of cannibal- 
ism develops place burlap bags over the top of the sunporches. 
This will permit just enough light for the birds to see to eat. 

During this week your chicks will consume approximately one 
average-sized head of lettuce per day, nearly four pounds of mash 
per day, and their average weight should be approximately .115 Ib. 
per bird. 


FIFTH WEEK 
About the third or fourth day of this week the brooder heat is 


turned off during the day and on at night to 75-77 degrees. At the 
(Continued on page 30) 


Views of Sportsmen’s Pen Showing Screened Run-ways, Ventilators, ete. 


See diagram of pen on page 12 
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N direct response to the articles, “Future Sportsmen and Good 

Fishing,” by Myron W. Shoemaker as it appeared in the May 
1937 issue of the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER and, “Shall We 
Have Conservation Education,” by W. C. Grimm which occurred 
in the July edition of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, 
along with being prompted at the same time by several interested 
sportsmen, I wish to submit a few practical details which have 
accumulated on conservation work in the public schools of Allen- 
town during the last two years. 


As part of the present accepted Junior High School curriculum 
in the Allentown School system until the fall of 1937, when under 
a more constructive educational program this was altered a bit, 
one class of school time during each week was devoted either to a 
club or home room period. Under such a plan, each teacher in the 
Junior High School sponsors a hobby or instructive club which, 
because of its very nature, is both educational and interesting. 


During one of the early home room periods of the school year, 
after the pupils have been thoroughly organized, a session is spent 
in explaining the purposes and aims of each club given by the 
teachers in the building. At that time the student familiarizes him- 
self or herself, as the case may be, with the various groups and is 
allowed another week to seriously think over the entire program. 
In the final selection, which follows a week later, all boys and 
girls are permitted a first and second choice, placing each in order 
according to their personal tastes. Throughout this entire pro- 
cedure it is only obvious that the school wishes the pupil to select 
the clubs in which they show the greatest liking. 


All pupils, if circumstances warrant, are placed into the group 
of their first choice. Should the first selection be impossible of ful- 
fillment the pupil then has the alternate of his second pick. Pro- 


Future anglers in the making 





By CHARLES H. NEHF 


Sports Writer Allentown Morning Call 


viding a safety feature against a student electing a club simply be- 
cause a certain teacher is in charge, the names of the instructor- 
sponsors are carefully omitted during then open discussion. Since 
September 1937, instead of alternating the club and home room 
period each week, the schedule has been suitably revised so that a 
club and home room period fall on different days of school time in 
the same week. 


During the school year of 1935-36, with the advice of Principal 
Louis E. Dieruff of the Central Junior High School, a club under 
the direct name of “Conservation Club” was submitted to the 
pupils of the school for selection. To limit the field of work to 
be covered, application for the group was only permissible to the 
boys of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 


CLUB OUTLINE 


In the orientation period, at which time the home room teacher 
described the various clubs to the pupils before the final selection 
was made, the accompanying notes were inserted in the bulletin 
under discussion: 


CONSERVATION CLUB 


Purpose: To create a truer appreciation of the great outdoors. 
To learn and understand many of Nature’s interesting secrets. To 
instill the meaning of real sportsman- 
ship when in direct contact with na- 
ture, especially while hunting, fishing 
and hiking. 

Aims: Become acquainted with hunt- 
ing dogs through talks by outside 
sportsmen who are interested and own 
dogs. Learn to know our native game 
birds and animals through lectures by 
local taxidermists with their models. 
Feed birds and animals during winter. 
Learn to know more about our game 
fishes. If time permits, to cooperate 
with the Nature Club in carrying out 
its ideals. 

To such an appeal some 60 odd boys 
responded and made the Conservation 
Club their first selection. Due to the 
limited room capacity, 38 boys were 
selected from the group and permitted 
to carry through their first choice for 
the remainder of the year. Possibly 
because of the selectiveness of the 
group itself, the work accomplished 
during the first year was most promis- 
ing. Yet, that in itself could not be too 
highly over estimated, since the boys 
themselves proved their sincerity by 
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the zeal exhibited in studying the outdoors, particularly when it 
pertained to wild birds, animals and fish. 


FIRST MAJOR PROJECT 


Immediately after the group was organized, the first major pro- 
gram, that of feeding wild game during the winter, became the 
center of a concerted attack. As an inducement for the competi- 
tive reward of the boy, who, in the judgment of three club com- 
mitteemen not competing, did the most commendable bit of winter 
feeding, a year’s subscription to the Pennsylvania Game News was 
offered. Although it is now past history, little need be said of the 
severity of the winter of 1935-36 and because of the splendid in- 
terest shown on the part of the boys in such a critical period, the 
reward was extended to include a second yearly subscription to the 
Game News for the boy who accomplished the second best record 
of wildlife feeding activities. 


Spurred on with the winter feeding program, which took the 
form of a miniature contest, the practical results of the first adven- 
ture can be measured by the compiled summary: Of the entire 
group, 23 boys seriously undertook the winter feeding proposition 
and all the entries erected feeding shelters, accountable from two 
for each pupil to the final pair of winners with 9 and 8 respec- 
tively. During the entire winter of 1935-36 the Conservation Club 
of the Central Junior High School built and regularly attended 
approximately 92 feeding stations in two counties. 


Quite naturally not all of the stations were visited by either 
game birds or animals, since hundreds of our permanent bird 
residents took decided advantage of the food which was placed 
for their disposal. To even speculate as to the number of various 
species of wildlife which were directly benefited by this work 
would most likely seem fantastic, but 
in the boy’s reports which were turned 
into the committee of judges there 
were a goodly number stating the re- 
peated presence or track evidence in 
the snow of quite a few pheasants, 
more squirrels than rabbits and au- 
thentic records of two coveys of quail. 
Just how much wildlife was benefited 
by such a campaign it is hard to say, 
but we know that the work done by 
the Conservation Club members of the 
Central Junior High school was by no 
means in vain. 

All the food, ranging from corn on 
the cob to dried bread crumbs, used 
in the organized feeding project was 
secured through a cooperative effort 
of our local game protector and offi- 
cials of the Pioneer Fish and Game 
Protective Association, Allentown. In 
one of the outlying districts covered 
by two of the boys in the contest, all 
the grain was willingly furnished by 
farmer relatives. 

Towards the spring of the school 
term, a full auditorium program was 
arranged in which the club members 





were in ¢harge. At that time, before an audience of 1,600 pupils 
and teachers, the president of the Conservation Club through 
Norman A. Wood, then of the Pennsylvania Game Commission’s 
Educational Staff presented a year’s subscription to the GAME 
NEWS to Francis Masters and Meritt Yorgey. In the same pro- 
gram, following the presentation of awards, Mr. Wood then 
showed a 30 minute reel of wildlife motion pictures to the assem- 
bled student body. 


During the same term many novel programs were arranged for 
the direct benefit of the club members in their regular period of 
engaged activity. Upon this basis, a more comprehensive plan was 
assembled for the term of 1936-37, when the same program was 
carried through in a club period but on a much larger scale. 


SECOND YEAR 


At the close of the year, because of a transfer from teaching 
Arithmetic to Science, the thought of a Conservation Club was 
extended to the Harrison Morton Junior High School of the same 
city. Here, partly on the experience gained during the previous 
year, supplemented with several newer suggestions, the club car- 
ried through a most eventful season of activity. 


Revealing the club plans to Principal Clifford S. Bartholomew, 
the promoting idea received enthusiastic support. During the club 
orientation period of that year close to 100 boys in the Eighth 
and Ninth grades elected the Conservation group as their first 
choice. With such a demand, and the seating capacity of a class 
room limited to 40, Principal Bartholomew and Assistant William 
Kleckner suggested that two rooms instead of one be used for the 
purpose. Adhering to such constructive criticism, arrangements 

(Continued on page 28) 


This crew of boys helped plant hundreds of seedling trees 
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Winter throws its mantle over the swamp 


ATURE is such a capricious dame that she sometimes crowds 

events of red letter significance into the span of but a day, 
an hour and frequently, seconds. On a certain day near winter’s 
end we found her in one of her most prodigal moods. 

For several hours that morning we had tramped the sodden 
snow that had fallen the night before, and now we gazed down 
the rows of festooned evergreens in the environs of Half Moon 
Swamp. As we paused we heard the plaintive whistle of a bird, 
truly an alien sound in that blanketed silence. Owen, my compan- 
ion, was the first to spy the stranger, perched high on the sway- 
ing, topmost branch of a gray birch. Just then a small flock of 
Starlings wheeled over the bank of spruces and came suddenly 
upon the birch and its single occupant. The latter flashed into 
immedate action, actually dropping from the tree and tearing after 
the Starlings. In a twinkling the Northern Shrike, for that is what 
it was, singled out a victim and drove it from the loose, demoral- 
ized flock. Seized with panicky fear, the victim veered in our direc- 
tion closely pursued by the masked villain. The Shrike struck when 
the Starling was but ten feet from where we stood, spellbound by 
what had transpired within the lapse of six heartbeats. 

The fatally stricken bird fell gasping and bleeding at our feet. 
The murderer wheeled upward, its taut flight feathers whistling 
sinisterly as it once again sought its lofty perch in the birch. 


“Phew!” exclaimed my companion. “That was action.” 
“And how,” was my feeble replication as I stooped to pick up 
the dead bird. 


JANUARY 


SOUTH 
WIND 
BLOWING 


A great gash ran the entire length of its breast, 
an appalling wound and doubly so when one con- 
siders the comparatively diminutive size of the bird 
that inflicted it. Yes, this rapacious songbird with 
its poor offensive equipment plays havoc with many 
of the lesser birds of the winter countryside. 

All that morning we had observed nothing un- 
usual unless those birds that are generally abroad 
during a moderate spell near the end of winter can 
be considered so. But the tragedy we had just wit- 
nessed proved to be but a prelude to what was to 
follow. 

At the very edge of the swamp, where the upland 
reluctantly merges with it, we came upon a scene 
warranted to quicken the heart of the most hard- 
ened ornithologist. 

Hanging in various grotesque positions from the 
boughs of several conifers were a number of strange 
birds. They approximated the size of robins except 
that they were more roly poly, singularly reminding 
me of miniature parrots as they worked from end of 
a pendulous branch to the other. To complete the 
illusion, a few of them had heads and shoulders suf- 
fused with a faint rosy tint. Indeed, the incongruity 
of the strange birds and the snow-covered land- 
scape caused me to stare incredulously until my 
comrade broke the spell. 

“Why, they’re Pine Grosbeaks!” he gasped. 

These birds of the great spruce forests of the far 
North and infrequent visitors to more southerly 
climes, obliviously worked away at the cones on 
whose contents they were feeding. At intervals of 
several minutes they would flutter onward to nearby 
trees while we followed as well as we were able, 
endeavoring to prolong an event experienced only 
by a fortunate few. After a time seemingly all too brief, they winged 
off into the forest gloom and our Boreal nomads were no more. 

A swamp is interesting at any time but particularly so in winter. 
Then one can travel over its frozen surface exploring its every 
nook and cranny, places that are effectively barred to visitors of 
other seasons. 

As we pushed on through the dense spruce and hemlock thickets 
we flushed a covey of Ruffed Grouse. However, instead of crashing 
off into the coverts as is too often the case with this incomparable 
game bird, they alighted on the open branches of a white pine. 
From that vantage point they quip, quipt their surprise at this 
intrusion into their sanctuary. After stretching their necks so as to 
better see the intruders they whirred off one by one into the fast- 
nesses of the swamp. 


The utter fearlessness of the birds caused my memory to flash 
back to the time when I bagged my first pa’tridge. When only 
twelve years of age I had a family heirloom passed on to me, a 
light shotgun of ancient vintage and uncertain pedigree, but re- 
puted to pack the kick of a mule especially when using the black 
powder shells so popular in those days with those who couldn't 
afford the expensive smokeless types. 


Sneaking through a cover of young hemlocks I came upon an 
open glade. The ground was carpeted with patches of tundra moss 
and partridge berries. On the other side of the clearing I spied a 


(Continued on page 29) 
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LURING THE WARY CROW 


Ws 


N a previous article of The Guardsman, 

under the heading of Small Bore Rifle 
Marksmanship, the great sport possible to 
every National Guardsman of limited finan- 
cial means was outlined, and mention was 
made of the two fold opportunity of getting 
excellent rifle practice, and ridding our fields, 
forests, and streams, of predatory pests, 
whose annual toll of our feathered and finny 
friends is almost inconceivable. 


As a result, many requests have reached 
us relative to the crow, arch enemy of the 
lot, and the best method to be employed in 
enticing him to within easy rifle range, so 
that an effective shot will halt his murder- 
ous activities in the time limited sport of 
seasonal hunting. 


Many years of experience in luring and 
destroying this pest with a twenty-two cali- 
bre rifle, and pistol, have resulted in a 
method which can be considered most effec- 
tive, and the following suggestions are of- 
fered, in the hope that their destruction, in 
greater numbers, will follow. 

First, we must realize that the crow is 
not as smart as we have always been led to 
believe. He can be lured to within twenty- 
five yards of your shooting position, and if 
no undue commotion disturbs him, or 
arouses his suspicion, an easy shot is pos- 
sible. 

A good commercial Crow-Call helps a lot, 
as it will interrupt his flight by instantly 
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attracting his. curiosity and invite his in- 
vestigation. 

A little practice with such a call will bring 
furious crows from all directions, because 
they are primarily gangsters and mobilize 
in great numbers whenever they suspect that 
one of their clan is in danger. 


From long distances will they come, right 
into your immediate neighborhood, fighting 
mad, and eager to render assistance to a 
brother mobster in distress. 


Such a Crow-Call will range in price from 
fifty cents to a dollar, and they are well 
worth their weight in gold, because they 
never fail to trick these black devils into a 
frantic mobilization. 


Crow decoys, made of soft white pine and 
then painted with a shiny enamel, can be 
easily whittled with a pocket knife in any 
desired number, and should be placed in 
natural positions within your immediate field 
of fire. 


In placing these wooden decoys, however, 
care should be exercised to distribute them 
at pretty good intervals, with one of their 
number sitting on higher ground than the 
rest, because, one sentinel always watches 
for all, in the event of threatening danger. 

Each decoy should be a specific range 
marker, so that when the flock of real crows 
alights, you'll know exactly what distance 
you are shooting at. 

The most effective decoy known, however, 


Reprinted Courtesy Pennsylvania Guar 


is a stuffed Owl, or one fashioned out of one 
inch soft white pine, and painted to repre- 
sent the real thing. 

The owl is the natural enemy of every 
living crow and they will flock in great num- 
bers to gang up against him whenever he is 
discovered. 

Neck feathers ruffled, almost blind with 
fury, crows will cast discretion to the winds, 
if an owl is sighted, and I have killed four 
such crows out of the same flock before they 
discovered that my decoy was only an 
imitation. 

First select, if possible, an open field of 
farm land, preferably one in which corn 
stumps are scattered, and in which there are 
a few old rotted trees. 

Next, behind the surrounding wall, or 
brush, build your cover out of leafy branches, 
and see to it that no part of your body will 
be visible from above, or from the ground in 
front of your snipers post. 

The vision of Mr. Crow is about three 
times better than the keenest pair of human 
eyes, and the slightest peek will warn him 
of his danger. 

Now set your decoys in the field, meas- 
uring each one with a piece of fishline so 
as to determine accurate ranges to all areas, 
right from the muzzle of your trusty twenty- 
two. 

One can be set at twenty-five yards, one 
at thirty, two at forty-five yards, and your 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Top row, left to right: P. W. Keiser with pet buck in experimental pen at Loyalsock game farm. Note the freak antler on one side. This young 
nimrod didn’t do bad. Bear caught in fox trap tried to climb a tree. Not having use of its left hind foot, very important in climbing, it 
apparently slipped as it tried to go up a small maple and fell, catching its head in a crotch and breaking its neck. Center, left to right: Over 
the fence. Part of 127 cars parked at entrance of state gume lands. No. 13 in Sullivan County first bear season. Two nice bears taken in 
Sullivan and Lycoming counties. Bottom. Wild turkeys. Placing food for deer. Some of the 10,000 cock pheasants being held for spring 
release at Loyalsock game farm. Budd M. Souter, caretaker, feeding the birds. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 
FARM-GAME REFUGE PROGRAM 


HE Game Commission adopted its 

Farm-Game Refuge Program about a 
year and a half ago. Several months plan- 
ning was required to work out the details 
before the program got under way. At the 
opening of the small game hunting season, 
November 1, 1936, only one project in 
Chester County was established. It func- 
tioned satisfactorily, giving encouragement, 
and aided materially in spreading the plan’s 
intents and purposes. 


From November 1, 1936 to November 1, 
1937, an active campaign was conducted to 
create additional projects through the 
twenty-one counties in the southeastern and 
southwestern sections of the State where 
they may be established. Efforts were made 
to sell the idea to sportsmen and farmers 
through articles in the “Game News,” news 
releases, radio broadcasts, printed pamphlets, 
mimeographed letters to sportsmen’s organ- 
izations and grange organizations, personal 
contacts, community meetings, and by vari- 
ous other means. Two men had been as- 
signed to devote most of their time to or- 
ganization efforts in the field, and to secure 
properly prepared agreements from farmers. 
Their efforts, combined with those so will- 
ingly given by the respective officers in the 
field, produced even better results than at 
first anticipated. 


Accomplishments 


A summation of accomplishments to 
November 1, 1937, the opening of the small 
game season, may be of interest and is here 
presented in brief form. 


(a) 34 Farm-Game Refuge Projects, com- 
prising 35,368 acres, had been arranged 
for. 

(b) 29 projects, comprising 30,573 acres, 
were completely established. Safety 
Zones were posted on the others so 
that farmers concerned would receive 


Project No. 14—Greene County 








Hon. J. Hansel French, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—A Farm-Game Refuge 
Cooperator 


at least a part of the protection they 
want. 

(c) 456 fully executed legal agreements 
were on file, covering 422 tracts, 
mostly the more intensive tilled farms. 

(d) 14 counties were represented. 


(e) 356 refuges, totalling 2,763 acres, were 
wired and posted on 29 of the projects. 
Refuges comprised 9% of the acreage 
in the 29 projects. 

(f) Safety Zones totalling 7,212 acres, on 
the 29 projects were posted. The 
acreage included in the other 6 proj- 
ects is not yet available. 


(g) The combined area in safety zones 
and refuges comprised 32.6% of the 
total acreage in the 29 projects. 

(h) About 14 additional good projects, 
totalling about 5,000 acres, were in 
view, with many agreements signed by 
landowners but not at that time ac- 
cepted by the Commission. Some of 
these are located in three additional 
counties. 

(i) This means that organization efforts 
for a period of a little more than a 
year resulted in securing, or practi- 
cally so, hunting right leases covering 
more than 40,000 acres of land, in 17 
of the 21 best agricultural counties of 
the State. 

(j) At this writing only 4 requests for 
cancellation of agreements, out of a 
total of 459, have been received. These 
were cancelled, but one of the four 
lessors voluntarily asked for and 
signed a new agreement. 


Comments Concerning the Plan 


It has long been apparent to the Game 
Commission that in agricultural sections 
something more is necessary than stocking 
large quantities of game, enforcement of re- 
strictive laws, control of predators, creation 
of game refuges, and educational efforts. 
Here the human element enters into the pic- 
ture to a much greater extent than is true 
in forest territory. In fact, the human ele- 
ment seems to be the outstanding factor to 
be dealt with in agricultural sections. Sports- 
men want a place to hunt, and something 
to shoot, and in this connection some hunt- 
ers, not true sportsmen, appear to have a 
peculiar complex toward farmers, their prop- 
erty and their rights and wishes. The logical 
reaction of farmers is to keep the rank and 
file of hunters off of their property by post- 
ing against trespass. 


Project No. 22—Washington County 
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By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


Should those who are interested 
in clean healthy sport condemn 
this reaction of farmers whose in- 
herent right to a peaceful exist- 
ence is all too often violated? It 
is well known that many thought- 
less hunters do not treat all farm- 
ers fairly, or with the courtesy to 
which they are entitled. Farm 
property is occasionally damaged, 
pasture gates left open, fences 
broken down or wire cut, livestock 
wilfully injured or killed, and even 
the farmer’s life, or that of mem- 
bers of his family, is at times en- 
dangered by a few unscrupulous 
hunters. 

When the Commission adopted 
its new farm-game program, rec- 
ognition was given to a moral 
obligation to do all in its power 
to protect farmers and farm prop- 
erty from thoughtless or wilful 
misdeeds of hunters. Protection 
was one of the basic features of 
the plan on which the program 
was based. This was later followed 
up by incorporating in the new 
Game Law, recently adopted by 
the Legislature, protective meas- 
ures for farmers and farm proper- 
ty, and penalties for their viola- 
tion. In other words “teeth” were 
written into the game laws of the 
State. 

The Commission, likewise, took 
into consideration the fact that in- 
tensively tilled farms can support a much 
larger crop of game than at present, if prop- 
er game management practices are conduct- 
ed. Consequently another of the new plan’s 
basic features is the improvement of the 
wildlife habitat. But here the human element 
must also be dealt with since many farmers 
object to any increase of brush, weeds, vines, 
etc. on their farms. Nor can some of them 
just yet see any advantage, at least to them, 
in permitting small plots or strips of their 
property to be sowed with grain mixtures 
for wildlife’s benefit. 


One of the Commission’s well known posters 
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A food plot for game. Such grain is left standing for fall and winter use 


It may be well here to call attention to 
the fact that the term Farm-Game Refuge 
does not clearly identify its full purpose. 
Only a small proportion of the acreage in- 
cluded within an area called a Farm-Game 
Refuge Project is set apart for game refuges. 
The major portion of each project area is 
open to lawful hunting by the public. The 
term may therefore be somewhat misleading. 

It may also be well here to make it quite 
clear that the Commission does not claim 
the plan to be a panacea for all ills affecting 
the management of farm-game. The plan is 
an experiment, in its 
infancy, and may 
prove impractical, or 
perhaps not satisfy- 
ing to either farmers 
or sportsmen. Or its 
cost may exceed 
that which is justi- 
fied in expending for 
results obtained. 
Many persons have 
faith in it, while oth- 
ers, perhaps, are just 
a little skeptical of 
its ultimate success 
and economy. Two 
or three years trial 
will be necessary be- 
fore it can be fairly 
judged. 

There seems to be 
some confusion in 
the minds of sports- 


men as to whether this plan is the same as 
that generally known as a controlled shoot- 
ing plan. It seems well to take the oppor- 
tunity of making it clear that the plan here 
being discussed is quite different from a con- 
trolled shooting plan. There are several vari- 
ations of the latter, but practically all of 
them are based on controlling the shooting 
pressure by limiting hunting to persons is- 
sued permits. No special permit is required 
to hunt on Farm Game Refuge Projects. 


A Recent Study of the Plan 


During the small game hunting season 
just closed, a survey of Farm-Game Refuge 
Projects, located in both the Southeastern 
and Southwestern sections of the State, was 
conducted by various members of the office 
staff of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands. 
The principal reasons for making the survey 
were: 


1. To determine the reaction of both farm- 
ers and hunters to the plan while hunt- 
ing pressure was greatest. 

2. To become more fully acquainted with 
the physical character of each project, 
and game conditions thereon. 

3. To determine how effectively farm 
property, livestock and human life were 
being protected. 

4. And, to determine how the plan in gen- 
eral was functioning. 


A first-hand knowledge of these factors, 
along with cost and other data, will aid in 
making a careful study of the soundness and 
economy of the plan. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A REVIEW OF THE FARM GAME 
REFUGE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 15) 

This field survey is being followed by se- 
curing information and data from _partic- 
ipating farmers, hunters, and persons living 
in the neighborhood of projects, through 
questionnaires. 


Farmers and Others Interviewed 


In Montgomery and Bucks Counties alone, 
more than one hundred cooperating farmers 
were interviewed, as well as more than one 
hundred sportsmen who were then hunting 
on the project areas. Efforts were made to 
learn from each farmer: 

(a) Why he had become a participant in 
the program by signing the agree- 
ment. 

(b) If he was satisfied with the way the 
project was being conducted. 

(c) If he was receiving sufficient protec- 
tion to life and property. 

(d) If he had any suggestions whereby 
the project plan might be improved. 

(e) An estimate of the kind and amount 
of game on his farm, and information 
as to the kill. 

(f) Many other questions were asked in 
the course of an interview. 


Summarized Results of Interviews 


Information secured from farmers indi- 
cated that the various provisions of the plan, 
and of the agreement, had been explained in 
detail to each one of them. It is apparent, 
however, that many of them did not fully 
understand all of the provisions so carefully 
explained. 

Why a Participant. Answers to the ques- 
tion as to why they had participated in the 
program disclosed conclusively that protec- 
tion was the only provision about which 
they had given much thought. With this one 
idea paramount in their minds, a number of 
farmers signed agreements because some 
other farmer, in whom they had confidence, 
had done so, believing the Farm-Game 
Refuge plan a good thing for farmers in gen- 
eral. 

Satisfaction. Investigations indicate clear- 
ly that a vast majority of cooperating farm- 
ers are fully satisfied with having their 
farms included within projects. Several were 
non-committal, but not one of those inter- 
viewed was antagonistic to the plan or the 
program. 

One mistake made this year soon became 
evident. Too many young ringneck pheasant 
hens were released for stocking purposes on 
two of the project areas where tomatoes are 
raised for canning. Many bushels of nice 
ripe tomatoes were ruined by the pheasants, 
which caused the Commission considerable 
concern. 

In several other instances corn was damaged 
by ringnecks. The birds flew up and pulled 
the ears of corn down before it had reached 
maturity. Often only a few grain of the soft 
corn were eaten, but nevertheless such ears 
were not considered suitable for marketing. 
Hereafter, great care must be observed not 
to stock too heavily. A normal stock would 
have caused no damage of consequence. 

Was Protection Sufficient? The outstand- 
ing feature, from the farmers’ viewpoint, 
was the protection offered by the plan and 





Mr. and Mrs. K. G. Ruffner, cooperators in 
Armstrong County. They are well satisfied 


specified in the agreement. Every other 
feature which the plan offers seems to be 
a minor consideration to them, at least at 
this time. By far the majority of them 
were content with the protection afforded 
by patrolling and through the posting of 
signs; a few others seemed to think more 
patrolling was needed. 

Protection was afforded largely by Game 
Protectors assigned to patrol duty on each 
project. District Game Protectors and their 
Assistants, as well as other officers of the 
Commission frequently visited projects to 
check up on hunters and determine how 
things were going. Protection afforded by 
the posting of safety zones (150 yard radins 
from alt buildings) proved to be an out- 
standing feature of importance to all farm- 
ers. Several violations of shooting within 
safety zones were reported, but only one, 
insofar as is now known, seems to have 
been in direct defiance of law. 

Many requests were received from farm- 
ers and sportsmen for a supply of Safety 
Zone posters to be used elsewhere than 
on Farm-Game Refuge Projects. In each 
case the applicants were advised that the 
use of the Commission’s safety zone posters 
was restricted to farms covered by farm- 
game agreements. : 

Approximately 15,000 refuge, safety zone 
and “Cooperation Wins” posters were placed 
on the various project areas. 


Suggestions for Improvement of the Plan. 
Comparatively few constructive suggestions 
intended to improve the plan were obtained. 
A few suggested the posting of more safety 
zone signs, which was easily accomplished. 
Another suggestion was that each Deputy 
assigned to patrol work be given an area 
small enough so that he would be able to 
contact and interview each cooperating 
farmer at least once a day while on duty. 

It was originally intended to have one 
deputy available for each 500 acres or so, 
but to be assigned to duty only on days 
when, in the opinion of local salaried offi- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Hunters are prohibited from shooting from 
automobiles or any other vehicle, but noth- 
ing is said about shooting from a box car. 
A gunner was observed on the top of a box 
car while his hounds were in the fields on 
posted land. The car was one of twenty on 
a railroad yard siding. The gunner patrolled 
from one car to another. He got his limit of 
rabbits and one pheasant. Beat that and 
whistle. 


NEW LITERATURE 

THE AMERICAN HUNTER, by Archi- 
bald Rutledge. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$4.00.) This excellent collection of Rutledge 
stories, illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt, is 
tailored perfectly to fit the tastes of Amer- 
ican hunters. 

FUR-BEARING MAMMALS OF CALI- 
FORNIA, By Grinnell, Dixon, and Linsdale, 
in two volumes (University of California 
Press, $15.00). For the naturalist, sportsman 
or trapper who wants detailed, scientifically 
compiled facts, supplemented by color plates 
of the highest merit, excellent photographs, 
maps, and diagrams, this work is unsur- 
passed. 


ELIAS VAIL TRAINS GUN DOGS, by 
Ella B. Moffit (Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
$3.00) is a book for hunter and field trial 
enthusiast alike and covers thoroughly the 
training of pointing breeds, spaniels, and 
retrievers. Indexed and well illustrated the 
instructions in this book are easily followed 
as well as put into practice. 








Photo by Ken Thomas 
Game Protectors and their deputies searched hundreds of cars during the past season 


A TOMATO CAN CHRONICLE, by 
Edmund Ware Smith (Derrydale Press, 
$7.50). This beautiful edition with illustra- 
tions by Ralph Boyer contains some of the 
best outdoor stories ever written. Several of 
them have appeared in HUNTING AND 
FISHING but here’s a chance to obtain, 
under one cover, a collection of fishing and 


shooting yarns that should be in every 
sportsman’s library. 
BIRDS OF AMERICA, by Audubon 


(The Macmillan Co., $12.50). This beautifully 
bound volume contains reproductions in full 
color of the great Audubon’s famous paint- 
ings of 500 native birds in their natural sur- 
roundings. A book to be treasured by every 
true lover of North American song and 
game birds. 


A leaflet recently distributed by the U. S. 
Biological Survey (BS-98) will interest any- 
one desirous of taking courses in wildlife, 
management, lists all the universities and 
colleges which include this ever-growing vo- 
cation in their curriculums. 


Shortly after William G. Fluke, Game 
Commissioner, left his home in Saxton en 
route to Phillipsburg with a party of friends, 
a doe, apparently startled by small game 
hunters, crashed into his car, breaking its 
back. 

A headlight of the car was broken and a 
fender was bent, but none of the occupants 
was injured. With Mr. Fluke were R. M. 





REPORT YOUR GAME KILL 


Remember, a report of your game 
kill, on the form attached to your 
hunting license, must be mailed to the 
Game Commission not later than Jan- 
uary 15, 1938. If you fail to return this 
report, you will be called upon to pay 
a fine of $2.00. 





3reneman, President of the First National 
3ank of Saxton, Mrs. Breneman, and Mrs. 
J. M. Fink. 


The deer was turned over to Deputy Game 
Protector Moyer who disposed of it. This is 
just one of hundreds such accidents which 
occurred during the past year, mostly due 
to the abundance of deer in the outlying 
farming regions. 


Out of 494 individuals examined during a 
car searching campaign in Snyder County 
this past season, not one person had failed 
to sign his license, according to Game Pro- 
tector Clarence F. Walker. Furthermore, 
only one violation was brought to light, the 
killing of a hen pheasant. 


TRUMPETER SWANS ON INCREASE 


Conservationists and sportsmen alike are 
rejoicing at the welcome news that the trum- 
peter swan, largest and handsomest of our 
native waterfowl, apparently is entering upon 
a new lease on life. 

Four years ago the species was facing ex- 
tinction, with less than fifty inhabiting the 
United States. An area in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyoming, and the nearby Red 
Rock Lakes, Montana, are its only breeding 
grounds within the United States. Establish- 
ment of the Red Rock Lakes Waterfowl 
Refuge in 1935 increased the bird’s chances 
of survival. 


Naturalists of the National Park Service 
and of the United States Biological Survey, 
which administers the Red Rock Lakes 
refuge, took a joint census in 1936, which 
showed that the number of swans in the 
two areas had increased to a total of 114. 
This year’s figures estimate the number now 
inhabiting the same regions to be 158. 





FORESTERS-SPORTSMEN ON TRIP 


On October 6, H. L. Borden, Forest 
Supervisor of the Allegheny National For- 
est, conducted a “show me” trip through the 
forest and through state game lands No. 29 
to acquaint the sportsmen in that section 
with the work that is being done in connec- 
tion with wildlife management. Stream im- 
provement, old orchard improvement, beaver 
studies and other things in connection with 
wildlife management on the areas were 
examined. 

Assisting Mr. Borden in conducting the 
tour were Assistant Supervisor G. E. Spin- 
ney, Stream Technician T. C. Fearnow, Staff 
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Assistant H. C. Frayer, and B. C. Park of 
the Regional Forester’s Staff, Washington. 

Sportsmen from various sections were 
represented. The Clarion Bucktails were 
represented by H. O. Berlin and E. A. 
Dunkle, of Knox. Erie County Sportsmen’s 
League was represented by Dr. John J. 
Koehler, O. H. Nick, Rev. Oberkircher, J. 
F. Ressinger, C. W. Turner, C. Craft, and 
F. Oberkircher, of Erie, and R. P. Wells, 
E. Shunk, W. R. Briggs, and C. E. Krantz, 
of North East. Warren County Council of 
Sportsmen was represented by Howard 
Alexander and F. M. Geer of Warren, and 
J. L. Schmonsky and R. A. White, of Clar- 
endon. The Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
was represented by Hon. Charles A. French, 
Commissioner, and Carl Wertz. The Game 
Commission was represented by H. T. Eng- 
lert, Supervisor Division F, Game Protectors 
Carl Benson, Tionesta, Rodney Schmid, 
Tidioute, Lawrence Linder, Warren, and 
James N. Morton of the Bureau of Refuges 
and Lands, Harrisburg. 

Such get together meetings as this are a 
splendid thing and help create a better feel- 
ing among foresters and sportsmen. There 
should be more of them. 


CORRECTION 


Under the article “Ducks Unlimited” in 
the November issue, the amount contributed 
should be $50,000 instead of $50.00 as 
printed. 

In the same issue, in the same article, the 
Vice Chairman for the Lancaster District 
should be John S. Steinman instead of 
James H. Steinman. 





ORDER PERMITTING AND GOVERN. 
ING THE SHOOTING OF CERTAIN 
GRACKLES WHEN FOUND SERI- 
OUSLY INJURIOUS TO AGRI- 
CULTURAL OR OTHER 
INTERESTS. 


Information having been furnished to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that yellow-headed 


blackbirds, red-wing blackbirds, bicolored 
red-wing blackbirds, tricolored red-wing 
blackbirds, Brewer’s blackbirds, and boat- 


tailed grackles, by reason of heavy seasonal 
concentrations in their respective ranges in 
the United States, have become seriously 
injurious to agricultural crops and orna- 
mental or shade trees, and an investigation 
having been made to determine the nature 
and extent of the injury and whether the 
birds should be killed and if so during what 
times and by what means, and the Secretary 
having determined that the aforesaid birds, 
under the conditions stated, have become 
seriously injurious as aforesaid and that the 
most practical means of safeguarding such 
crops and trees from such injury is to shoot 
the birds. 

By virtue of authority conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 
755) as amended by the Act of June 20, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1555), 

IT IS ORDERED that the owner or cus- 


todian of any agricultural crop or of orna- 
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mental or shade trees is hereby authorized 
to shoot the aforesaid birds, under the fol- 
lowing conditions, restrictions, and require- 
ments, when found committing or about to 
commit serious depredations upon such crop 
or trees owned by or in his custody: 

1. No birds killed pursuant to this Order 
shall be shipped or transported or sold or 
offered for sale except that they may be 
transported to such place within the vicinity 
as may be necessary to bury or otherwise 
destroy their carcasses: Provided, however, 
that State agricultural departments, colleges, 
or other public institutions and the United 
States Department of Agriculture may 
requisition such number of the birds so 
killed as they may need for scientific in- 
vestigations. 


2. Every person availing himself of the 
privileges of this Order shall at all reason- 
able times, and particularly during any oper- 
ations thereunder, permit any Federal or 
State game or deputy game agent, warden, 
protector, or other game law enforcement 
officer free and unrestricted access to the 
premises on which such operations have 
been or are being conducted and shall 
promptly furnish such officer all such infor- 
mation touching his operations as such offi- 
cer shall require. 

3. This Order does not permit the killing 
of any of the aforesaid birds in violation of 
any State law or regulation and if a State 
permit to kill the birds is required such per- 





mit must be procured before exercising the 
privileges conferred by this Order. 


4. On or before January 1 of each year 
during the continuance of this Order every 
person who kills any of the aforesaid birds 
under the authority hereby conferred shall 
submit to the Chief, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., a report of his 
operations. 

This Order is not effective in California, 
provision having previously been made for 
handling such depredations by the County 
Aes Commissioners. 


(S) HARRY L. BROWN, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 
November {7, 1937. 





From every waterfowl concentration point 
from Great Slave Lake in Northern Canada 
to Lake Patzcuaro in Southern Mexico 
comes the message of the return of the duck, 
according to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief 
of the Biological Survey. 


This trend toward more ducks was 
ascribed to a $20,000,000 appropriation to 
the Biological Survey for a National pro- 
gram of waterfowl restoration. The money 
was used to give employment to jobless 
Americans by setting them at work building 
dams and ditches to afford flood control and 
for other purposes. 


Fhuto Harrisburg bvenwny News 

John Langerbach, research specialist, left, and Harold Plaster, Chief Bounty Clerk, looking 

at some Great Horned Owls submitted for bounty. Mr. Langenbach will later examine 
their stomach content. 
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Photos of damage done to orchard of Norman Shallenberger, Oakland Mills, Juniata County, in a farming valley remote from good deer 


range. When this orchard was originally planted in 1922 there were no deer in that locality. When the inter-planted peach trees had 


outlived their usefulness and were removed, the owner endeavored to fill in with apple trees. Large numbers of deer in the meantime had 


taken up their abode in the surrounding farm woodlots. 1. The year’s growth not so badly eaten back but 


limbs broken off by bucks, 


2. Clese up showing how bucks have skinned thrifty young tree. 3. Showing small apple tree browsed back and then the limbs broken off 
by the bucks rubbing the velvet off their antlers. These scenes are typical of hundreds of similar cases throughout the state where deer 


have taken up their abode in farming regions. 


FOXHUNTING NOTES 
By Newbold Ely 

As I recently wrote in THE SPORTS- 
MAN, the catchingest pack I ever saw be- 
longed to a Mr. Armstrong in Tennessee, 
who wrote Mr. Hartman, the editor of THE 
AMERICAN HOUND JOURNAL, as 
follows: 

“A fox that lived in the Leeper bluff sec- 
tion of Tennessee River . . . was too slick 
and too smart for the Lenoir City dogs. I 
told Joe I would be at his place by dark 
that night. Luke struck the fox hot, and the 
others fell in with him. The fox tried some 
smart stunts, but some of the dogs were 
right after him on every turn. So this fox 
headed up the river to Jackson bluff, a dis- 
stance of about three miles through river 
bottoms, and they were running that fox 
just to suit me. 

We rode to a high point on Hardin’s ridge 
where we could hear it all. I said to Joe 
that the fox would hole up there as they 
were running too hard for it to risk it 
through the river bottoms back to the 
Leeper bluff, but just then we heard them 
head down through the river bottoms for the 
Leeper bluff. We rode back down the ridge 
to his crossing. Here comes the fox with the 
pack in fifty feet of him, so they caught it 
before it could get back to the Leeper bluff. 
This was a deep red fox with black legs, a 
dog fox. 

Soon after this I took my dogs and headed 
for the Jackson bluff to run another noted 
fox. This fox proved to be a tough one. I 
left the dogs running at 2:00 A. M. as I had 
engagements to meet some parties in Knox- 
ville the next morning. Alex Smith, that 
lives in the center of the running ground, 


heard the dogs just north of his place after 
daylight running in an old sage field. He 
ran into his yard, saw the fox coming with 
the dogs catching at it. He thought they 
would catch it before it could reach a rail 
fence, but it got through the fence only to 
be caught while trying to run through his 
truck patch. 

Soon after this Sam and Jim Billingsley, 
who lives in the Choto bend section on 
Tennessee River, were telling about an old 
pale yellow fox that had been running their 
dogs to death, and said this fox, after day- 
light, had a way of bothering the dogs and 
would leave them on a cold trail. So that 
night I went to Sam’s house. Mattie struck 
the fox hot. They headed down the river and 
were soon out of hearing and gone for an 
hour or more. Finally we heard them com- 
ing back. We were on Dunn’s ridge where 
we could hear them plainly, and they were 
sure dogging that fox. Sam said to me, “I 
have been a foxhunter all my life, but never 
heard a fox get a dogging like that fox is 
getting.” The fox ran close to us and was 
dodging to keep the dogs from catching it 
before it could get to the Choto bluff. A 
large yellow female. 

Not long after this race I had an engage- 
ment with a friend, Mr. Frank Neal of 
Knoxville, to come down and go hunting 
with me. On reaching the Jackson bluff sec- 
tion, the dogs struck the fox running. We 
were located in the center of the running 
ground. Just at 11 o’clock they passed close 
to us, going west, with the pack right up on 
the fox. Frank said, “They are going to 
catch that fox if it don’t go in.” Soon we 
heard them coming back and the fox ran 
right by us with Dick in 15 feet of him. 


They caught it before it could get to the 
river bluff. A large deep red fox. But want 
to say there is a lot in dogs getting the 
“catching” habit. After catching a few fox, 
they run a fox to catch it. 


I also mentioned in my SPORTSMAN 
department that foxhunting has suffered 
from a reputation of being dangerous but 
football at least in Australia appears even 
more hazardous. Collyer’s Eye reports:— 
“Police investigating a match at Rabaul 
searched the players and found seven armed 
with knives, seventeen with broken bottles, 
nine with razor blades, others with stone 
club heads, six inch nails. A player plays un- 
til he is injured, then a substitute rushes in 
with the injured player left on the field. At 
the time the police broke in on the game 
there were 57 players on the field.” 

Among the various dangers to hunting 
hounds that we ever heard of, here is a new 
one on us, namely, baboons. Yet this is 
actually what happened to some foxhounds 
of the Mazoe Hounds in Africa. Near the 
little African village of Umvukwe the in- 
trepid Mazoe Hounds met early this Spring, 
at the Whaddon Chase Farm named after 
the celebrated English hunt. Near the 
Msengezi River in the thick bush they 
picked up the line of a wild pig which made 
for the Umvukwe Mountains. “We again 
came up with hounds at the foot of the 
Chidziba Mountains, which here were full 
of baboons, and the master decided to whip 
off rather than run the risk of our small 
pack being torn about by these pests.” And 
then the letter drops down from these ex- 
citing heights, and, drawing a long bow, like 
both so many English and American hunt- 
ing diaries, concludes in true Chamber of 
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Commerce style “this was a splendid run of 
sixty-five minutes, all at a fast pace, and 
hounds worked splendidly.” 

There have probably been thousands of 
“best hunt ever” down through the gener- 
ations. There was the French wolf hunt 
for instance, back in the old days where the 
wolf was as big as a heifer and black and 
they ran him continuously for several days. 
Then our own country can point to the 
pack of hounds which ran a timber wolf 
ninety miles through three states several 
years ago. However, “Bell’s Life” gives 
what is said to have been the best in Eng- 
land’s history. The pack was John Nap- 
per’s hounds in Essex, and without boring 
our reader with the names of the points 
passed, villages skirted, etc., sufficient to 
say that the time was four hours and fifty 
minutes and the distance forty-five miles. 
The fox was an exceptionally large grey- 
hound dog fox. 





Hayes T. Englert, Division Supervisor, 
Oil City, Pa., reports 316 deer killed by 
automobiles in northwestern Pennsylvania 
since July. 





Just received word the other day that Dr. 
Charles S. Apgar, former assistant in the 
Division of Education, and his wife, Dr. 
Bessie Apgar, both of whom are now asso- 
ciated with the Morphological Station of the 
Cornell Medical School, Mohegan Lake, N. 
Y., recently hired a guide and went up into 
New Brunswick deer hunting. They each 
killed a nice buck. 





ATTRACTIVE EXHIBIT AT 
FARM SHOW 

This year the Game Commission will have 
the most educational and attractive exhibit 
at the Farm Show it ever produced, and all 
sportsmen and farmers are urged to take a 
look at it in case they happen to be in Har- 
risburg during Farm Show week. 

The Commission’s exhibit is located in 
the southwest corner of 
the building (Maclay 
Street), and covers an area 
about 900 sq. ft. The en- 
tire exhibit, which is an 
outstanding example of in- 
dividual achievement, was 
prepared by Refuge Keep- 
er George W. Koehler, of 
Lycoming County. It rep- 
resents several months of 
painstaking work, as those 
who view it will readily 
recognize. Do not miss this 
splendid display. 





A number of out-of-state 
people have written into 
the office recently asking 
the Commission to pay for 
damage to their automo- 
biles by deer. Hundreds of 
deer are killed by automo- 
biles annually. Sometime: 
the occupants are. serious- 
ly injured. BE CAREFUL 
WHEN DRIVING 
THROUGH FOREST- 
ED AREAS. 
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CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


I. T. Bode, until recently Extension Biolo- 
gist of the Biological Survey, in discussing 
some of the factors which influence wildlife 
extension work at a recent annual meeting 
of the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties outlined some very good points. He 
said there are approximately 1,145,000 boys 
and girls engaged in 4-H club work through- 
out the country. Just how many of these 
are carrying wildlife or other conservation 
projects in their curricula is not known, but 
Mr. Bode claims the percentage is very 
large. 


By the time reports are in for this year’s 
work he claims that some 20 to 25 States, at 
least, will have held State conservation 
camps and will have carried on wildlife and 
conservation work as an activity or as a 
special project during the year. The States 
of Iowa and Texas now have full time ex- 
tension specialists in wildlife conservation. 


In Oklahoma one of the Assistant 4-H 
club leaders is giving a major part of his 
time to this subject. The news has just 
reached us that the State of Michigan has 
just appointed an extension specialist in this 
field. In November of last year this interest 
was recognized by the Extension Service 
and the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and a full-time specialist was employed. 


For some years we in Pennsylvania have 
been trying to interest our 4-H associations 
in similar programs and have even offered 
to publish a bulletin outlining the things 
which 4-H club members can do to help 
wildlife. So far we have made little progress, 
but we shall keep after the matter until it 
ultimately reaches a successful conclusion. 


We already have hope of accomplishing 
something in the near future, and a confer- 
ence with officials of State College leads us 
to believe that they are favoring state-wide 
winter feeding programs this winter. If they 
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do, they will have contributed more than 
they will ever realize to the wildlife of the 
Commonwealth. (Mr. Bode is now the Di- 
rector of Conservation in Missouri.)—S. G. 





It might be of interest to our readers to 
know that the American Legion, at their 
national convention in New York in Sep 
tember, called upon Posts to take an active 
interest in conservation of wildlife and natu- 
ral resources. 





Fines collected for violation of the Game 
Laws during July «totalled $2,264.05; in 
August, $1,965.50. 





HARRY A. MEISS RESIGNS 


The voluntary resignation of Harry A. 
Meiss, who has been District Game Protector 
of Luzerne County for more than twelve 
years, was accepted by the Commission, ef- 
fective August 15, 1937. Harry entered the 
service on April 16, 1924, and was a popular 
member of the staff. We all wish him the 
best of success in any future endeavor. 





STOLEN 


Four new Winchester carbine rifles were 
stolen from Eckert’s sporting goods store 
at Barryville, New York. 

The numbers of the rifles are as follows: 
1140457; 1141134; 1141936; 1141825. 


Please report any information regarding 
these guns to Maynard R. Miller, District 
Game Protector, Honesdale, Pennsylvania, or 
to the Pennsylvania State Police at Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 


One beagle dog, white, with ears slightly 
speckled, license No. 2247, answering to the 
name of “Ted”; one beagle bitch, white and 
tan, mostly tan, no markings, license No. 
2248. If these dogs are located contact M. J. 
Sanderson, Newport, Pennsylvania, or the 

Game Commission at Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 





LOST 

One Parker Gun, No. 
171061, 30 inch barrels and 
a hand trap on June 21 
near Sweet Valley in Lu- 
zerne County, A reward 
of $25.00 is offered by the 
owner, Mr. William Hab- 
blett, Trucksville, R. D. 
No. 1, for its return. 


Edward Gresh, Boyer- 
town, Pa., has lost an Eng- 
lish Setter, male 214 years 
of age, two black ears, one 
black eye. The dog was 
lost in Pike township, 
Berks County, having slip- 
ped its collar. The dog 
answers to the name of 
“Duke.” Mr. Gresh, one of 
the officers of the Boyer- 
town Rod & Gun Club, 
Boyertown, Pa., will give 
a reward for the return of 
the dog. (See page 32) 
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Four of the seven feminine pistol shots who fire with Wilmington. 
Left te right: Mrs. Terry Tanner, Mrs. Wm. Reid, Mrs. Fred Lord, and Mrs. Thelma Brown 


WILMINGTON RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB WINS 
PHILADELPHIA MARKSMAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 


By C. S. LANDIS 


ITH a new League Team Record over 

the National Pistol Match Course, the 
Wilmington Rifle & Pistol Club’s first team 
won the shoot-off with the Philadelphia Rifle 
Association for the Season’s Championship 
for 1937, on the grounds of the Holmesburg 
Fish & Game Protective Association, at 
Holmesburg, Pa., October 17. 

It was some shoot-off! Philadelphia Rifle 
Association, which is the oldest rifle club in 
the United States, and one of the best known 
hand-gun organizations in the U.S.R.A., had 
14 men on the firing line, from which the 
high five scores were to make the team. 
They were definitely determined, if possible, 
to break their previous season’s record score 
of 1296x1500, which Wilmington had come 
close to equaling with a 1295. 

Wilmington showed up with 10 shooters, 
among which were three of the seven fem- 
inine pistol shots in that club, which boasts 
probably the most expert women pistol shots 
in the Eastern United States. 

The Marksman Club of Wilmington had 
a team on hand which included star shots 
of the Delaware State Police. The other 
clubs in the League included the celebrated 
Frankford Arsenal Rifle Club, the Atlantic 
Refining or “Atreco” Rifle Club of Philadel- 
phia, and the Holmesburg Fish & Game 
Protective Association, altogether the best 
hand-gun shots in Southeastern Pennsyl- 


vania and in Delaware. 

A team match had been fired monthly, 
during the summer, on each of the ranges 
represented in the league. The home team 
always acted as host, not firing on their own 
range, but on each of the others in turn. 
Wilmington Rifle & Pistol Club had made a 
game uphill fight and had taken the two pre- 
vious contests, in Philadelphia, at the Atreco 
and the Philadelphia Rifle Association 
ranges, and was all primed to repeat, with 
the excellent possibility that their women 
shots would outshoot the state police. Two 
of them did! 

Having now learned whom to call on, in 
cases of a riot, we will give you some of the 
details! 

The first squad up for Wilmington set a 
pace that was too much for their competi- 
tors. H. V. Noble scored a fine 95 slow fire 
at 50 yards, a 94 Timed Fire and 91 Rapid 
Fire, for the excellent total of 280 x 300 over 
the National Match Course. Mrs. Rosalind 
W. Noble, 90-pound pistol shooting phe- 
nomena of the Noble clan, and who had 
presented her husband with a very fine big 
son, a few months ago, totaled 84 at 50 
yards, 92 at Timed Fire and 86 Rapid Fire 
on the Standard American target, for a 
262 x 300. Mrs. Fred Lord, Women’s Pistol 
Champion of Delaware, steady in matches, 
as usual, turned in 86 at 50 yards, Slow Fire, 


92 at Timed Fire and 91 at Rapid Fire, for 
an excellent 269. 


Mrs. Terry Tanner, third best feminine 
hand-gun shot from Wilmington, started the 
fireworks on the second squad by beating 
the star shot of the Delaware State Police, 
at slow fire, by scoring a fine 86 at 50 yards, 
to his 82, and did that cause amused com- 
ment. These little women are always so help- 
less. None of the three would likely weigh 
120. 

After the scores were totaled it was found 
that the Blue Hen first team, composed of 
H. V. Noble, Mrs. Lord, Dr. H. G. Tanner, 
State Pistol Champion of Delaware, Mrs. 
Noble, and C. S. Landis, firearms authority 
and team captain for Wilmington (formerly 
Secretary of our own Harrisburg Rifle Club), 
had won the shoot-off with a new Marksman 
League Team Record of 1320x1500 points. 
The Philadelphia Rifle Association, first 
team, composed of McCaulley, H. Brown, 
Applegate, Jefferson Trader and J. H. Chap- 
man, Team Captain, had also broken their 
previous record with 1301 x 1500. It is some 
hot shoot-off when both teams break a rec- 
ord score. Marksman Club of Delaware fin- 
ished in third place with 1223 and third for 
the season. 

These pistol and revolver leagues, which 
do all of their match shooting shoulder to 
shoulder, add a great deal to shooting in- 
terest within a Regional area. 

It is a good thing, too, when clubs from 
nearby states get together and form such 
leagues and aggregations of sportsmen, be- 
cause not only does this bring rivalry of a 
sectional nature to the shoots, and thus cre- 
ate additional interest, but it brings together 
ideas and problems which might not other- 
wise be brought to the fore, and many of 
these are the spark which helps promote 
greater interest in the shooting game. 


In this instance there was an added fea- 
ture in the skill shown by the young women 
contestants. Two out of the five marksmen 
who established a new Marksman League 
Team Record on a shoot-off were young 
matrons who had previously made a name 
for themselves at the Camp Ritchie Tourna- 
ments in Maryland, at the U. S. Revolver 
Association Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Pistol Tournament, at Delaware State and 
Tidewater Championships, and other events 
of equal importance. 


The Pennsylvania Game News is pleased 
to give space to this account of the wind-up 
of a shooting schedule which was the source 
of much sectional interest and which addi- 
tionally helped to develop unusual pistol 
shooting ability among a group of ladies in 
the Tri-State area. 

While an out of state team won the league 
championship, their leader shot on Pennsyl- 
vania State Civilian Military rifle teams of 
twenty years ago, and another of their star 
shots came from our own Fulton County. 

We believe that such pistol or rifle leagues 
are a big help in promoting inter-sectional 
and inter-state, target shooting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RIFLE AND PISTOL 
ASSOCIATION REORGANIZES 


At a meeting held at Harrisburg, October 
17, the Pennsylvania Rifle and Pistol Asso- 
ciation was reorganized and Major Lynn G. 
Adams, former head of the State Police, was 
elected President. Mr. C. F. Robbins was 
elected Vice-President, a position to which 
he did not aspire by any means, but one to 
which he is certainly entitled. I know of no 
one who spent as much time and effort, in 
trying to band the marksmanship of Penn- 
sylvania together, than he did. He has been 
the driving force behind the whole reorgan- 
ization plan. George A. Hoffman, of Pen- 
brook, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


It is impossible to give our readers a com- 
plete outline of the new plans the Associa- 
tion has made for the future, therefore I 
suggest that those interested in pistol and 
rifle shooting write to Mr. Hoffman, the 
Secretary, whose address is 220 South 29th 
Street, Penbrook, Pennsylvania, for a copy 
of the Association’s prospectus. So far 28 
clubs and 235 individuals have joined. 

Every hunter is urged to get behind this 
movement. By so doing he will have learned 
not only how to shoot better, but how to 
handle firearms properly and with safety. 





WESTMORELAND TRIALS 


Over 1,900 spectators were present at the 
recent field trials of the Westmoreland Ken- 
nel Club, in witness of some of the finest 
canine action in the country. It was the 
largest attendance in the history of the or- 
ganization. , 

Winners in the Derby Stakes were: Flor- 
endale Lady Blue, owned by Dr. A. M. 
Mohler, Cumberland, Md., first; Miss Ridge 
Runner, belonging to Dr. L. A. Wygant, of 
New Castle, second; and Jane, owned by 
James Tussey of Hollidaysburg, third. These 
were the three best from a field of 38 entries. 
Cups were awarded for all three places. 
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The prizes for the open All Age Stakes, 
the premiere event of. the trials, included 70 
per cent of the entry fees divided into 50 
per cent for the first place winner, 30 per 
cent for the second place winner and 20 per 
cent for the third place winner. The entry 
fee was $5.00 and there were 38 entries. 


Winners of the all age stake were 
Comanche Tex, the accomplished canine of 
John Thompson, of Warren; O. Carlings- 
ford Bones, owned by Mrs. Lewis A. Park, 
of Sewickley, and handled by Henry Bow- 
man, placed second; Joy Gay Girl, owned by 
J. S. Seward, of New Castle, third. 

In the Shooting Dog Stakes held Satur- 
day afternoon, Kiski Ridge Beckie, owned 
by Jack Vogle of Leechburg; Carlingsford 
Bones, owned by Mrs. Lewis A. Park, and 
Bit o’ Honey, also owned by Mrs. Park fin- 
ished in that order. 


Because of the large entry list for Sunday 
stakes, it was necessary to appoint two addi- 
tional judges: Colin Reed, of Washington, 
Pa., and Fred Turrill, of Rolling Rock, be- 
ing assigned to assist the regular judges, Dr. 
William Cave, of Pittsburgh, and Chas. 
Elder, of Jersey Shore. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 


In following the sport of hunting in the 
good old Keystone State we find ourselves 
obligated to pay a license fee so that we 
might enjoy that privilege. 


No true sportsman will deny this true ob- 
ligation that we owe to the Commonwealth, 
ourselves, and to posterity. We are faith- 
fully executing it when we pay that fee. 


However, as it is a rather compulsory con- 
tribution, any true sportsman will, I believe, 
look farther ahead for other fields into 
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which time and money can be devoted that 
might bring even larger returns. 


One of the most convenient ways we have 
of doing this is to regularly read our own 
publication, the Pennsylvania Game News, 
and continue to build it up. It is the organ 
by which we can be closely associated, by 
which we can swap ideas and by which we 
can assure ourselves continued beneficial 
service. 


In other words I believe we should do all 
that we can to increase the circulation of 
what I regard as the most valuable printed 
matter I have ever purchased. 


I carry a few application blanks in my 
pocket and always have the late copy of the 
Game News near. When in the course of 
business, etc., the topic gets to hunting, etc., 
I gently steer it around to the magazine, 
show the person or persons to whom I am 
speaking a copy, explain it, and almost with- 
out exception they agree to subscribe. 


We must see that every sportsman reads 
the magazine, as it will bring us all closer 
together; it will enable the magazine to grow 
thereby becoming more valuable to us. 


As one ardent Game News reader to an- 
other, let’s attempt to contact some friend 
daily about a subscription; try to secure at 
least one new subscriber each week. It will 
mean a bigger and better Game News for 
everybody.—Carl L. Brocius. 





The Westmoreland Kennel Club, in which 
he played leading part in organizing, paid 
high tribute to Game Protector Ray Mc- 
Kissick recently at a banquet held in the 
Hotel Brenizer, Ligonier. Over a hundred 
guests were assembled, all of them avid 
sportsmen and sportswomen. 





Members of the Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Club—an up and going bunch—all Game News readers 
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ZELIENOPLE RIFLE SHOOT 


What turned out to be the biggest Shoot 
ever’ sponsored by the Zelienople Rifle Club 
was that held at Harmony, Pa., on Labor 
Day of this year. Coming from 59 cities and 
towns located within the five states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, 104 shooters registered to take 
part in the matches. Some of these had 
driven several hundred miles in order to take 
part. Almost perfect weather conditions en- 
abled the shooters to make high scores. 
William Patriquin of Ernest, Pa., proved to 
be the outstanding shooter of the day, win- 
ning three of the Matches, including the 
Grand Aggregate. Gold, Silver, and bronze 
medals went to the winners of the first three 
places in these Matches. Bronze medals were 
also given to those placing first and second 
in Classes “B” and “C.” Thus the average 
shooter was given a break. The Matches, the 
winners, their addresses, and their scores 
follow: 


Match No. 1—50 Meter—Any Sight 


1. A. C. Brennen, Girard, O............. 198 
2. Chas. M. Cronk, 
A 198 


3. Earl Vennum, Chester, W. Va...197 
Match No. 2—50 Yard—Iron Sight 


1. John Bernauer, Beaver, Pa......... 200— 9X 
2. A. C. Brennen, Girard, O............. 199—16 X 
3. R. F. Carrothers, 

New Philadelphia, O................... 199—13 X 

Match No. 3—100 Yard—lIron Sight 
1. Wm. Patriquin, Ernest, Pa......... 199—13 X 
2. L. E. Kemp, Isabella, Pa............. 199—10 X 
3. Howard Nobbs, 

I Bo ccsceccensensce i98—10 X 


Match No. 4—50 Meter—Iron Sight 
1. Wm. Patriquin, Ernest, Pa......... 199 
2. Howard Nobbs, 


ES A en 198 
3. C. F. Rider, 
New Kensington, Pa............0++ 198 


Match No. 5—50 Yard—Any Sight 


iL. fo Beta, Ol City, Pa.........:: 200—17 X 
2. A. C. Brennen, Girard, O............. 200—16 X 
3. C. A. Nicklas, Bradford, Pa......... 200—16 X 

Match No. 6—100 Yard—Any Sight 
1. F. A. Frost, Pittsburgh, Pa.......200—13 X 
2. Roy E. Crawford, 

ES 199—18 X 
3. C. F. Rider, 

New Kensington, Pa................. 199—14 X 

Match No. 7—Grand Aggregate 
(of M’s 2, 3, 4, 5, & 6) 

1. Wm. Patriquin, Ernest, Pa........... 99448 X 
2. C. F. Rider, 

New Kensington, Pa.................. 992—42 X 
3. C. H. Berlin, Oil City, Pa........... 990—48 X 


Rev. Guy M. Wilson, Sec., 
Zelienople Rifle Club. 





The Harrisburg Hunters and Antlers As- 
sociation recently established a special dog 
training preserve near that city. It consists 
of about one thousand acres. 





The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Lehigh County is counting on planting 
40,000 fruit and nut trees on twenty projects 

throughout that section this fall. 
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GAME RESTOCKING PROGRAM IN LEHIGH COUNTY 


Since the organization of the Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Lehigh County a 
sound wildlife conservation program has 
been carried out, namely: protection, rearing, 
propagation, closer relation with farmers 
and landowners, raising natura! winterfood, 
artificial winter feeding, and building winter 
shelters by Boy Scout Troops and individ- 
ual clubs, and reforestration. 

The slogan often used, “Sow that you may 
reap,” applies to game as well as the farmer 
or gardener. 

Up to the opening of the 1937 gunning 
season, 1175 adult pheasants, of which 250 
were banded, were liberated; also 140 adult 


quail, 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
again strongly urges the return of these 


bands as was done during the 1936 season. 
As an inducement the Lehigh County Fed- 
eration again is offering worthwhile prizes. 

Day old pheasant chicks were allotted to 
four member clubs in the spring of 1936: 
Slatington Sports and Skeet Association; 
Catasauqua Sportsman’s Association; Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion; and the Saucon Rifle Club. 

Of the 2300 chicks put in the hands of 
these clubs, 1746 were reared to the age of 
from 6 to 10 weeks and were then liberated 
in unposted territory. 

Spring of 1937 found six clubs willing to 
take over the task of rearing birds, namely: 
Macungie Rod and Gun Club; Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective Associ- 
ation; Rural Sportsmen’s Association of 
Upper Macungie Township; Unami Fish 
and Game Protective Association; Alburtis 
Rod and Gun Club; and Saucon Rifle Club. 


Of the 1949 chicks received by these clubs 
this season 1588 were reared 6 to 10 weeks 
and liberated on unposted territory. 

The foregoing clubs who participated in 
this big job of rearing and liberating 3334 
young pheasants certainly deserve a big 
hand. 

Records also show that 2208 rabbits were 
received from the state and liberated in open 
gunning territory, plus the hundreds the in- 
dividual clubs buy yearly. Several of the 
clubs liberate around a hundred rabbits an- 
nually. A close check is kept on all such 
activities. 

During the severe cold and snowy winter 
of 1935-1936 the clubs reported a total of 9 
tons of feed, and thousands of loaves of 
bread, the latter being donated by local bak- 
eries, distributed throughout the county, 
Feeding was ably carried out by individual 
club members and Boy Scout troops. Troops 
37 and 21 were very active all winter erect- 
ing shelters, building feed hoppers, and feed- 
ing—one troop built 50 hoppers. 

Spring of 1937 found the Lehigh Clubs 
with 50,000 trees received from the State, 
Spruce, Pine, and Japanese Larch, which 
were planted on the Jordan and Little Le- 
high creek watersheds. 


Boy Scout Troops No. 37 and 21, and 
numerous landowners cooperated one hun- 
dred per cent in the planting of these trees, 


A model project of reforestration was set 
up by the County Federation along the 
headwaters of the Jordan creek, which is 
known as the Walter Laskowski (now de- 
ceased) Project—Harry J. Paff, Chairman 
Game Committee. 


Sportsmen’s Clubs of Lehigh County raised and released hundreds of ringneck pheasants 
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WESTERN SETTERS WIN IN 
GROUSE TRIALS 


Western Pennsylvania setters captured 
most of the honors recently at the Black 
Forest Grouse Trial Club’s second annual 
event held 23 miles northwest of Jersey 
Shore, on the Coudersport Pike. Winners in 
the various events follow: 


Derby: First, Lehigh Burly Brown, owned 
by B. W. Druckenmiller, Pittsburgh; second, 
Miss Ridgerunner, Dr. L. A. Wygant, New 
Castle and third, Lehigh Pete, also owned 
by Mr. Druckenmiller. 

Open all ages: First, Joy’s Gay Girl, John 
Seward, New Castle; second, Two of Clubs, 
Samuel Light, Punxsutawney and _ third, 
Sam “L”” also owned by Mr. Light. 


Cover dog stakes: First, Pine Creek Bess, 
T. W. Dunkle, Jersey Shore; second, Rap’s 
Timid Pal, C. B. Rugg, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and third, Bolig’s Frank, Pete Bolig, Selins- 
grove. The Rugg and Bolig dog are pointers. 

Colebrook Lady, owned by Edward 
Shearer, of Farrandsville, captured the 
award offered by the Fallon Hotel as the 
best Clinton County dog. Woolrich Woolen 
Mills contributed the awards in the cover 
dog stakes. 


Judges for the trials were W. E. Hughes 
of Oil City, and Jay Gilford, of Forty-Fort. 





The Frackville Fish and Game Protective 
Association is planting thousands of hard- 
wood, evergreen and nut-bearing trees on 
the Broad Mountain in Schuylkill County 
and on a eighty acre game reserve main- 
tained by the club. NYA labor is being used 
for much of the work, but members of the 
clubs, Boy Scouts and other conservation- 
minded citizens also are shouldering picks 
and shovels in this worthy cause. 





The Bellefonte Sportsmen’s Association 
recently established four splendid game 
refuges all of which have been properly 
posted. 


The location and size of these plots are as 
follows: Earl Musser, 40 acres farm land: 
Earl Gentzel, 10 acres partly woodland, 
partly farm land; Clair Shawley, 60 acres 
woodland; Gates Brothers, 12 acres farm 
land. 


The land adjacent to these refuges will 
not be posted by the farmers. 
The Game Commission is cooperating in 


the movement and the areas will be given 
protection. 





Aughwick Fish, Game and Forestry Asso- 
ciation of Huntingdon County are offering 
a lot of prizes every Sunday between now 
and New Year’s Day for skeet and trap 
shooting, rifle, revolver and shotgun matches. 
The biggest time is expected New Year’s 
Day when an unusually large number of 
prizes will be awarded. The Club extends an 
invitation to sportsmen everywhere to help 
make the occasion a momentous one. The 
Club House is located three miles east of 
Mt. Union and about three-quarters of a 
mile off Route 522. 
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FRANKLIN CLUB WINNER 


The crow-shooting contest conducted 
during the summer months, under the aus- 
pices of the Venango County Rod and Gun 
club and the Wesley chapter of that organ- 
ization, resulted in the extermination of 650 
crows. The Venango county group won the 
contest by a margin of 77 crows. 

-The Franklin sportsmen in the Venango 
County club accounted for 368% birds, while 
the Wesley group killed 291%. Asked how 
half a crow might be killed, the contest com- 
mittee explained that an odd number of 
crow feet was turned in by each group, and 
since two feet were required as evidence of 
a kill, the extra foot in each case was set 
down as half a crow. 

By reason of their greater prowess as 
crow shooters, the members of the Venan- 
go County Rod and Gun club will be guests 
at a dinner to be provided by the losers. 





NEW SPORTSMAN’S CLUB 


“Conneautee Range,” a new and unique 
idea in Sportsman’s Clubs has been organ- 
ized at Edinboro. 

It consists of 125 acres of farm land, part- 
ly wooded, with numerous springs and Con- 
neautee Creek, the inlet to Edinboro Lake, 
cutting through it diagonally, almost the en- 
tire length. The club House is situated on 
the highest point of land in the vicinity and 
affords a view for miles around. 

The membership is limited; new members 
may be admitted only when original mem- 
bers drop out, and only on approval of all 
members. 

Unlike most organizations of this nature, 
the club will be available to the members’ 
families, for parties or picnics. In addition, 
a lot in the most desirable location has been 
assigned to each member, for building pur- 
poses. 

Work is already under way, to make a 
miniature Cooks Forest, of the estate, with 
extensive reforestation, trout ponds, swim- 
ming pools trails and drives. A gravel pit 
on the property is being made into a pistol 
and rifle range. A large area will be set 
aside for picnics, and competitive revolver, 
rifle, shotgun and archery matches. 

The club property will be landscaped and 
set aside for meetings, parties, tennis and 
horse shoe courts; a plan has been evolved 
that will in six years pay for the entire 
estate. 

The founder, Howard E. Gilbreath of Erie, 
has been elected President. The other of- 
ficers are: Cyril J. Fetzner, Vice President, 
and Carl Cooper, Secretary-Treasurer. Wil- 
fred Dean is Executive Officer, in charge 
of all operations for improving the property. 
The Trustees are: John Simmacher, N. F. 
Newport, Grover C. Klie. 

Good hunting and fishing is available on 
and near the property, with access to the 
Lake by Boat. 





Firearm fatalities in the United States de- 
creased from 3,120 in 1930 to 2,854 in 1935, 
Vital Statistics Division of the United States 
Census Bureau reveals. 


PRIZES FOR BIG DEER 


During the last few years two sports- 
men’s associations I know about have been 
annually contributing a worthwhile prize for 
the largest deer killed. During 1935-36 the 
Deer Hunters Association of Harrisonville 
made two awards and last year the Com- 
monwealth Rod & Gun Club of Harrisburg 
awarded a similar prize. 

These contests created a lot of interest 
and both organizations are counting on re- 
peating them in 1937. 

If a lot of clubs banded together and of- 
fered prizes for the largest deer killed by 
one of their members, and later selected the 
best head for the whole state from among 
the various winners, it would stimulate some 
keen interest among deer hunters. 


A real event could be made out of some- 
thing like this, and as enthusiasm and inter- 
est increased, the value of the prizes could 
be increased and the contest would draw a 
tremendous gathering. 

A contest such as this need not neces- 
sarily be applied only to deer. It could be 
applied to bear and possibly even small 
game. For instance, the largest ringneck, 
the largest squirrel, etc. At any rate, it is 
something to think about. Incidentally the 
Harrisonville group has 534 members at 
present, so you can easily see how keen 
competition would be among a group of that 
size. 





WILKINSBURG CLUB GROWS 


The Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Club was 
organized in February 1924 with a member- 
ship of 19. It has the honor of being the 
second oldest Sportsmen’s Club in Western 
Pennsylvania. From a small beginning the 
club has grown to approximately 550 mem- 
bers in 1937. It has the distinction of being 
the second largest in Allegheny County, 
and has a large number of County and State 
Officials, as well as some Nationally known 
sportsmen, who have taken an active part in 
its activities. 

Its members have been waging a fight for 
many years to bring about the purification 
of rivers and streams. Their slogan for 1938 
is, “Join the Sportsmen’s Club and Help 
Clean up the Clarion and Allegheny Rivers.” 
At ‘the present time they are using various 
means to arouse public sentiment regarding 
the ever growing menace to public health, 
caused by stream pallution. 


The Club also has the honor of having 
had two resolutions which originated in 
meetings, enacted into law—Sunday Fishing 
and Sunday Dog Training. This was made 
possible by a member of the club, Al. K. 
Robinson, State Representative, who spon- 
sored and introduced the bills. 

The club’s activities consist of an annual 
banquet, smoker, trophy display, casting 
tournament, picnic, regular monthly movies 
and a game feeding program. 

At the present time it is in the midst of a 
campaign for members for 1938. In 1937 they 
adopted a novel idea, by including the Game 
News or The Angler in its yearly dues. The 
Secretary’s latest report as a result. Other 
Clubs, Please Note. 
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Ten males and three females constitute this pre-Christmas 


litter of Irish Setters owned by C. S. Palmer of Skippack 














SCATTER LOADS 

















Eighteen thousand rabbits were tagged 
last year in Ohio and a record kept of the 
weight, sex and location where they were 
released for restocking purposes. This data 
will aid the Division of Conservation in its 
Rabbit Management Program. The metal 
tags have serial numbers on one side and 
the word “Ohio” on the other side. This co- 
operation on the part of Ohio sportsmen will 
work to their advantage on a “more game” 
program. 

As a tourist was about to register his 
name in a book at one of the National 
Parks, a homing pigeon, utterly exhausted, 
apparently from a race, landed on the reg- 
ister—so they registered the bird by its 
band number—No. IF-37-NU-37145. 





Students of the University of Maine, work- 
ing in conjunction with the Maine Commis- 
sion of Inland Fisheries and Game on a 
wildlife research project, recently trapped 
164 young gulls for study. 

The wings of a few were painted before 
they were released to help scientists con- 
ducting the studies keep track of their move- 
ments. Every painted gull was immediately 
attacked by its neighbors and killed! 

Some are of the opinion that the painted 
gulls were set upon in the belief that they 
were predators. Others think that because 
gulls are predators themselves on some 
forms of wildlife, they attacked the painted 
members of their group in the belief that 
they were fair prey. 





A circuit breaker of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company near Millersburg 
showed something was wrong on one of the 
high tension lines. A couple of linesmen 


were dispatched to find the trouble. A Great 
Horned Owl had grabbed a skunk and 
started upward, but the two creatures in 
their struggle hit the live wire and fell to 
the ground burned to death. A short circuit 
through the bodies of the owl and skunk 
resulted and the automatic circuit breaker 
kicked off. 

W. M. Stewart, of Ringgold, sent in a 
letter the other day taking us back some 
eighty years ago. At that time he lived with 
his grandfather. Among other things he 
cites the great flocks of passenger pigeons 
One morning he recounts killing twelve 
with one shot. In their craws he found rice, 
indicating they had their breakfast far to the 
south. He reports seeing flocks so large that 
they covered the four points of the compass. 

He tells much about the squab hunters 
and how they caught the young pigeons be- 
fore they left their nests and shipped them 
down the Allegheny River for sale in the 
southern markets. His grandfather always 
kept a lot of “stool” pigeons which were 
placed under large nets about 12x20 ft., 
stapled down on three sides. A stool pigeon 
was placed on a post under the net and a 
light string tied to its legs. This bird served 
to draw the great flocks into the net, where 
they were caught. 

Later Mr. Stewart went to northern Penn- 
sylvania and located at a camp on the head- 
quarters at Spring Creek, in which lived a 
man named George Smith. Smith was about 
seventy years old and kept a log of all the 
game he killed. His records showed that he 
had taken over 2,400 deer, 500 bears, 500 
wolves and 8 panthers. Stewart claims he 
saw Smith kill the last panther in Penn- 
sylvania. 


A Johnstown girl, Miss Freda Kilter, re- 
cently was injured when the car in which 
she was riding left the Lincoln Highway 
and overturned four miles east of Greens- 
burg. 

Paul McCann, driver, swerved the machine 
from the road to avoid striking a deer. 


Massachusetts changed its pheasant re- 
leasing program this year, cutting down on 
the number liberated during the fall and 
holding over nearly 10,000 birds for spring 
stocking. If these held over birds reproduce 
as expected 1938 should find the pheasant 
shooting greatly improved. 


New York State’s Conservation Depart- 
ment has effected a game exchange with 
Finland. Eight beavers and four white-tailed 
deer have been swapped for a shipment of 
black grouse and a few capercailzie, the prin- 
cipal Finnish game birds. 





Wisconsin hunters bagged 2,904,169 birds 
and animals in 1936, according to recent 
statistics based on reports from 80% of the 
state’s licensed hunters. Rabbits topped the 
list with 935,880, which proves that the cot- 
tontail is still America’s most popular game 
species. 


“New Horizons,” a 15-minute broadcast 
by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory over the CBS national hook-up every 
Monday night at 6:15 p. m. E.S.T., brings 
to listeners the adventures and accomplish- 
ments of naturalists who travel beyond the 
beaten path to bring back “knowledge about 
new places or new knowledge about old 
ones.” 
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Kansas sportsmen who hunted quail dur- 
ing a ten-day season this past fall were re- 
quired to purchase a quail stamp in addition 
to their regular hunting license. Revenue so 
derived goes to support the state’s game 
farms which are making a concerted effort 
to stock enough quail and chukar partridges 
to replace the prairie chickens which were 
once so numerous throughout the state. 





Monday morning, August 30, 1937, a short 
time after daylight, a flock of white Leg- 
horn hens feeding in the barnyard of How- 
ard O. Blocher, in Tionesta township, For- 
est County, began to cackle and run towards 
the barn. When they had gone about sixty 
feet a hungry young female red fox, travel- 
ing swiftly and taking long jumps, over- 
took the chickens and grabbed a fat hen. 
For a few seconds everything was going 
good for the fox. But just then Howard 
opened fire with a twelve gauge shot gun 
and put part of a load of number five shot 
into the animal. The hen escaped with a few 
injuries, but with less feathers than she had 
before. The fox weighed eight pounds 
thirteen ounces. 





In certain counties of Minnesota the sea- 
son for pheasants begins at noon and ends 
at 5:00 P. M. each day. The daily bag limit 
is three male birds or two males and one 
female. 





Approximately 450 Chukar partridges were 
raised by the Minnesota Division of Game 
and Fish last year. Two hundred were re- 
leased in the Fall in different localities and 
under varying conditions to determine how 
readily they will acclimate themselves. 





Bears have the curious habit of climbing 
over any obstacles in their way in the water 
rather than go around them. 





Wm. H. Staples, 108-year-old negro of 
Philadelphia took out a resident hunting 
license during the past season. He has two 
sons, also hunters, one 85 and one 75. 





Extension of the hunting season on Hun- 
garian partridge and Chinese pheasant, and 
the decision to equip cars of all game pro- 
tectors and conservation officers with short- 
wave police radio receiving sets were the 
highlights of the Ohio Conservation Coun- 
cil’s meeting recently. 

ONE OF THE FIRST CONSERVATION 
LAWS 

One of the first conservation laws re- 
corded—about 650 B. C. by the law givers 
of Israel—is found in the Bible, Chapter 22 
of Deuteronomy, Verse 6: 

“If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee 
in the way of any tree, or on the ground. 
whether they be young ones, or eggs, and 
the dam sitting upon the young or upon the 
eggs, thou shalt not take the dam with the 
young.” —_—— 

A female mink shipped from Alaska to 
Seattle by boat and then to Hoboken, N. J.. 
by airplane, gave birth to a litter of live 
female kits while speeding through the skies 
in the plane. 
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The Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- 
ciation has designed a pin that is to be 
presented to any Archer, man or woman, 
hunting in the state of Pennsylvania who 
brings down a deer with the bow. Pins will 
be mailed after proof has been established. 

If you are one of the fortunate ones who 
has killed a deer, write to the Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Association, 
Clayton B. Shenk, R. D. No. 3, Lancaster, 
Pa., for your pin. 





One hundred and fifty North Dakota farm 
youths equipped with binoculars, cameras, 
and notebooks are keeping a check on wild 
birds and animals, and conditions generally, 
on 68 wildlife refuges in their State for the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. Each 
boy devotes at least 10 hours weekly to this 
work. The information he supplies is used 
by the Survey in maintaining and develop- 
ing the refuges. 





NEW BOOKS 

It has been a long time since the editor 
reviewed anything more interesting in text 
or more striking in illustration than the 
beautiful book recently published by Adolph 
Muller of Norristown, entitled “Portraits of 
Dogwoods.” 

It is as much historical in its scope as 
it is botanical, as much economical as it is 
aesthetic. To my mind it will make a val- 
uable addition to the library of every nature 
lover in Pennsylvania. It can be purchased 
direct from Mr. Muller, DeKalb St, Nor- 
ristown. 

Mr. Muller, as you know, is a former 
President of the Game Commission and a 
prominent Pennsylvania nursery man. 





Recently a female deer wandered around 
the shop yard of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company at Juniata. Being frightened by the 
men and noise it jumped the eight-foot fence 
onto the street and started up through town. 
It jumped through the rear window of a 
home, landed on a table, lost its balance, and 
knocked the lady of the house (who had 


been sitting at a table paring potatoes) off 
her chair by the impact. Her leg was cut 
badly. The animal continued through the 
other rooms of the house, upsetting more 
tables, chairs,. flower vases, etc., then left 
the house by a front window. 





The Milton Fish and Game Association is 
organizing a Junior Sportsmen’s League, 
ranging from 10 to 16 years of age. 





A gentleman: A man that’s clean inside 
and outside; who neither looks up to the 
rich, nor down on the poor; who can lose 
without squealing; who can win without 
bragging; considerate to women, children 
and old people; who is too brave to lie; too 
generous to cheat; and too sensible to loaf; 
who takes his share of the world’s goods and 
lets other people have theirs—this is the ideal 
conception of a true gentleman. 





WHO BANDED IT? 


District Game Protector, Mr. William 
Campbell sent in an aluminum band removed 
from a crow by Floyd E. Heeter of the 
Emlenton Rod and Gun Club. 

The bird was found drowned in an oil tank 
at the local refinery. It also had a rubber 
band on its leg the number of which was 
U-3674. The aluminum band has the follow- 
ing insignia, NEC-4059-AU-36. 

We are very much interested in learning 
all about the bird, what prompted the band- 
ing, its release, etc. 





Refuge Keeper George Sprankle, in his 
weekly report stated: “Near the Liberty 
Powder Company there was found on the 
railroad track a dead gray fox and a dead 
dog. The dog had evidently been chasing 
the fox when they both were run over.” 





Many thousand salmon fry, obtained from 
the Fish Commission, were stocked in the 
Susquehanna River near New Cumberland. 
Seven thousand trout were also stocked in 
the Lower Yellow Breeches Creek. 


Trixie O’Dare presented her owner, Charles W. Smith, of York, with a fine litter of ten 
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were made with Paul Yeager, a fellow 
teacher of science, to cooperate on a new 
and greater footing. 

Encouraged by such valuable assistance, 
and aided by the fact that the new quarters 
provided a large room in which the science 
study tables could be moved to the side and 
folding chairs added to the regular 40 seats 
so that the 80 boys finally selected could 
be seated in the same room together, the 
thought of an organized conservation educa- 
tion program entered into the second year’s 
curriculum. 

No sooner were such preliminary sketches 
formulated than an official newspaper release 
from the New Jersey Fish and Game Com- 
mission through Commissioner Lewis Spinks 
dated September 4, 1936, advocated, “Edu- 
cation of youth in the value of conserva- 
tion, restoration and appreciation of wildlife 
through public school courses in order 
that future sportsmen may become better 
citizens.” 

The same item further stated that Com- 
missioner Spinks, who resided in Highland 
Park, cooperated with Principal A. Y. May- 
nard and Miss Bessie Cushman, a teacher in 
civics to further such a program in their 
public school. In addition to this, mention 
was also made of a series of conferences 
between Commissioner Spinks and R. L. 
Predmore, principal of Public School Num- 
ber Six in Perth Amboy, during which Mr. 
Predmore suggested, “A course of study for 
game conservation in junior high schools 
which includes a study of the life history of 
the various wild animals and birds to arouse 
interest and stimulate further study; their 
development and care, which includes propa- 
gation; conservation, including feeding, sanc- 
tuaries, legal seasons, bag limits, etc., and 
the value of conservation to agriculture, to 
sportsmen and for food.” 

Greatly interested in the movement, a let- 
ter, under date of September 9, 1936, was 
forwarded to both Principals Predmore and 
Maynard. In reply, Mr. Predmore was most 
courteous in stating that from his field of 
experience he believed the elementary school 
was not altogether the proper place for such 
a course. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Working hand in hand both Mr. Yeager 
and the writer set out to provide as inter- 
esting a planned course as possible for the 
80 boys who had selected the Conservation 
Club, trying to keep in mind the ideal and 
providing features of educational value on 
the level of the junior high school boy him- 
self. From a field of experience which in 
itself covered but two short years of work, a 
program which included the following per- 
sonages and their respective fields is highly 
recommendable. Obviously the same persons 
would not be available, but the special ac- 
tivity they cover is applicable to all. 

1. F. Al. Brown, vice-president of the 
Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective 
Association as well as breeder and judge of 
cocker spaniels at leading bench shows, pre- 
pared a most appealing historical talk of the 
breed, their characteristics, and hunting 
qualities. The discussion was made all the 
more interesting since Mr. Brown, in his 
explanations, used live dogs as models. 


2. With the dog field proving such an 
interest, Donald Fordyce, dog columnist and 
widely known bench judge, traced for the 
boys a complete history of the more modern 
hunting dogs from the cocker spaniel im- 
ported into England from Spain centuries 
ago. Precisely clear with blackboard 
sketches, Mr. Fordyce commanded an in- 
quisitive group of boys. 

3. Divided into two periods, Harry Paff, 
taxidermist and president of the Pioneer 
Fish and Game Protective Association, Al- 
lentown, spoke first on the life histories of 
many of our game and insectivorous birds 
and secondly on our wild animal friends and 
foes. In all his talks Mr. Paff first displayed 
the mounted bird or animal then outlined 
its habitat and characteristics showing what 
place wildlife had in the entire scene of 
Nature. 

4. On one of its trips through our section 
the club was indeed fortunate in having 
Myron E. Shoemaker, educational lecturer 
for the Pennsylvania Board of Fish Com- 
missioners, before them. Mr. Shoemaker, 
with his case of mounted game and pan 
fishes, proved his worth before a combined 
gathering of the Nature, Sports, and Con- 
servation clubs. 

5. Immediately prior to the observance of 
Humane Week, County Agent H. M. Bach- 
man of the Lehigh district described the 
fundamental principles in the prevention of 
cruelty to animals and at the same time 
acquainted the boys with the Animal Shel- 
ter, located in an outlying section of the 
city of Allentown. 

6. In a combined period of lecture and 
movies, Assistant District Forester E. F. 
Brouse, Norristown, stressed the value of 
trees in the future of any conservation plans. 
Water conservation, flood control, homes for 
wildlife, and the assurance of a continuous 
wood supply are but a part, as Forester 
Brouse pointed out, of the larger scope 
which people of today must provide for 
posterity. 

7. Spring of the year with its inviting 
fishing season has always proven welcome 
to the talks and motion pictures presented 
by District Fish Warden C. Joel Young of 
Fullerton. Along with descriptions of all the 
local fishes, Mr. Young has familiarized the 
boys with the more common points of the 
fish laws, creel limits, and of nearby places 
to fish. 

8. Dr. Paul Rahmer, himself a renowned 
collector of pets, showed the boys a varied 
assortment of fancy and homing pigeons, at 
the same time relating the value and pur- 
pose of each breed of birds. This, to the 
boys who raised pigeons, was talked about 
quite some time after Dr. Rahmer spent a 
club period with the students. 


CLASS ROOM PROJECTS 


Along with the club plan of outside sports- 
men, who at all times merit considerable 
attention, the weekly work at other times 
took on another phase which was worked 
by Mr. Yeager and me. A skeleton outline 
of such projects may give the reader some 
idea of what was further accomplished. To 
set down a detailed curriculum would indeed 
be unwise since the conservation program, 
in its special form, can be greatly altered to 


suit conditions, available time, securable 

speakers, and above all the original motive, 

In our particular experiment each thought 
conveyed below was organized for an entire 
period of 50 minutes. More than once the 
single period was far too short. In the open 
discussions which followed the short lec- 
tures, varied questions on the subject were 
asked by the students themselves which in- 
terestingly dovetailed into newer but still 
related fields. 

1. Wild flowers and their value in nature. 

a. Structure of the simple flower. 

b. Identification of general species by 
characteristics. 

c. The need for saving more delicate 
wild flowers. 

In this project, preferably given in the 
spring of the year, the greatest results were 
accomplished with the visual aid of carefully 
assembled pictures and mounted species of 
the wild flowers themselves. 

2. Snakes, the most misunderstood ani- 

mals. 

a. Exploding many of the past super- 
stitions which folklore has so stead- 
ily woven about the snake. 

b. General means of identifying a poi- 
sonous from a non-poisonous reptile, 

c. Treatment of a bite. 

d. The place of snakes 
balance. 

3. Use of artificial lures in fishing. 

a. Save the natural food of the stream 
or pond. 

b. Artificial lures show the highest de- 
gree of skill. 

c. Outline the many lures, starting 
from dry and wet flies used in trout 
fishing to spinners and flies for pan 
fish. 

4. Winter feeding of wildlife. 

a. The construction of shelters. 

b. Patrolling the feeding stations. 

c. Various methods and means of feed- 
ing birds and animals. 

d. Why winter feeding, under severe 
conditions, is necessary. 

Acquaint yourself with trees. 

a. Learn to identify our native trees 
by the leaves and, still better, the 
bark if possible. 

b. The value of respective trees for 
lumber. 

c. Why managed forests are an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Here again Scout handbooks, pictures and 
reference color plants are a most valuable 
asset. 

6. A question and answer contest, based 
primarily on the same idea that is so com- 
mon on the radio at present. All pupils have 
a part in the game if each is required to 
submit a suitable question, and then under- 
neath it, give the correct answer. Judges, 
contestants, and awards can be arranged by 
the instructor to meet the varied circum- 
stances. 

7. Conduct a story hour. Have the pupils 
relate, each in a limited time, a concise nar- 
rative of a personal experience encountered 
in the outdoors. A guiding model may first 
be given by the teacher so that the pupil will 
have an idea of what is expected of him. 

& <A trip to a museum. Here the Conser- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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bird avidly feeding on the berries. That it 
was a grouse didn’t penetrate my credulity 
for a full minute. At last I raised my gun 
and took deliberate aim at the unsuspicious 
bird. It continued feeding, oblivious of the 
fate that threatened. Nearby a Chickadee 
chirped jocundly. A good thirty seconds 
sped by and the gun only sank deeper into 
my shoulder. The grouse finally came up for 
air, stretched his neck to an amazing length, 
cocked a suspicious eye in my direction and 
then made off with the usual thunder. The 
gun exploded and when the smoke and my 
senses cleared I perceived the bird on the 
ground fluttering its last. Its thunderous 
take-off had startled me into pulling the 
trigger. 

Yes, that particular day that we spent in 
the big swamp is one experience I shall al- 
ways cherish; not only for the “big game” 


we saw but also for the abundance of 
smaller life that we encountered. 

On several occasions we saw small flocks 
of Crows, none numbering more than half a 
dozen individuals, silently flying from one 
spring hole to another or alighting among 
the aspen sprouts on the side of the hill. 

The raucous Jays were omnipresent and 
always on mischief bent; their strident cries 
clanging through the silent wood. Once, 
when a trio of the handsome miscreants 
spotted us they raised such a fuss and so 
roundly relegated us to the opposite of an 
avian heaven that we actually felt like hang- 
ing our heads in shame. Like some men they 
sounded so righteous in their vehemence. 

At a small air hole at the edge of the ice 
covering one of the ponds abounding in the 
region, we saw the remains of fish together 
with signs of their captor, a mink. On the 


ridge in the middle of the swamp we came 
upon what was left of a grouse, still warm 
and gruesomely bloody; the unmistakable 
butchery of the Great Horned Owl. A little 
later we surprised one of the great birds 
while in the act of decapitating a fox 
squirrel. 

The delicate tracery of field and wood 
mice interlaced with the coarser filigree of 
the pine and gray squirrels. All the trails of 
the smaller denizens were readily decipher- 
able, a frank disclosure of their private lives. 

As the afternoon shadows lengthened, the 
hollow, reverberating hoot of a Barred Owl 
warned us that evening was nigh. So we 
retraced our steps to the upland and passed 
through familiar aisles just as the downy 
wings of dusk settled softly over the brood- 
ing conifers. 


SOME VALUABLE NUT TREES === MORTON ome (Continued from page 5) 


the tree, would prove of immense value to 
game management. 

Nut growers could also well give consid- 
eration to the production of a greater num- 
ber of hazelnut bushes for planting for game 
food. The demand for chinquapins is also 
constantly increasing. A greater supply of 
these in seedling size would find a ready 
market among those interested in wildlife. 
One of the objections found in the past has 
been the high cost of plants as submitted in 


price lists by nurserymen. Plants for game 
food purposes need not be Grade A stock. 
Many times the cull stock which are crooked 
or poorly formed will answer the purpose 
for planting in the woods for game food as 
well as the better specimens which sell at 
higher prices. 

Sportsmen’s organizations, Game Depart- 
ments, and other organizations interested in 
providing a supply of wildlife food are very 
rapidly demanding a source of supply of 


game food plants. Inasmuch as the nut trees 
are among the best of these game food 
producers it is highly important that a sup- 
ply be furnished at reasonable prices. The 
nut growers have responded splendidly to 
the demand for nuts for human consump- 
tion, and we believe they likewise will re- 
spond to the emergency for providing espe- 
cially desirable game food producing nut 
trees or shrubs at prices which those inter- 
ested in wildlife can afford to pay. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION —NEHF — (Continued from page 28) 


vation Club was most fortunate in having 
the facilities of the scientific collection of 
birds and animals at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown. Registrar Harry A. Benfer of 
the college was most gracious in extending 
our boys the privilege of the Science Build- 
ing. 

9. Movies, never to be overdone, have a 
decided advantage in the field of conserva- 
tion education. In the program of the cinema, 
educational reels are at times securable on 
schedule from the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania Board of Fish Com- 
missioners and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Forester Brouse, in his class program, 
used the reels of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters to a great 
advantage. 

If possible, the sound motion picture is 
even better for such work than the silent 
film. In our short experience one incident is 
worth mentioning. Through the generous 
donation and time of Robert K. Mosser, this 
club was shown a 30 minute sound reel of 
deep sea fishing. 

TREE PLANTING 

Continuing the principle of providing one 
major project for the school farm, the year 
1936-37 was centered on the ideal of tree 
planting. With the fine cooperation received 
from the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
in Lehigh County, which purchased the 2,500 
trees from the state and donated them, and 
landowners Attorney Wilson A. Wert and 
Robert W. Smith, the original thought be- 
came an actuality. 

As it happened the County Federation, in 
its attempt to arouse the landowners in rural 


sections to plant trees on marginal lands, 
sketched a model project to be undertaken 
at the headwaters of the Jordon creek in 
Lehigh County. With the willing consent of 
the two mentioned property holders 2,500 
seedling trees were planted as a first unit 
in the spring of 1937. On the success of the 
first venture, and the eagerness of the farm- 
ers involved, a second unit of 2,000 red, 
white and Scotch pine seedlings have been 
ordered and donated to the student club for 
planting in the spring of 1938. 


The response for tree planters was met 
with such a large number of the pupils that 
final participation was based on a sporting 
chance. Of the entire Harrison Morton 
Junior High School Conservation Club, 47 
were anxious to assist in planting the trees. 
More were compelled to refuse because of 
outside work which prevented them from 
going on a Saturday when the project was 
to be undertaken. The names of the 47 vol- 
unteers were then placed into a hat, shaken 
and the required number drawn. As previ- 
ously stipulated, the first eight picked were 
to be taken along since, as pointed out by 
experienced field men, too many unorganized 
boys would be just as bad as not enough. 


After the planting crew was finally selected 
and organized, it consisted of Frank Gibiser, 
William Liner, Edward Penner, Lawrence 
Knauss, Charles Scheffler, Samuel Chubirka, 
Joseph Csech, Stanley Rossowsky all stu- 
dents; Mr. Yeager, my father Richard G. C. 
Nehf and me. When the trees were planted 
the boys feasted on a well known Pennsyl- 
vania German dinner of chicken with all the 
trimmings. 


FINAL SUMMARY 


As a program suggestion for any club to 
follow, it would certainly be egoistic to infer 
that what few points we have learned are 
adaptable to any school. It was begun with 
the direct purpose of building up a workable 
club plan for a more objective setting in 
which the pupil, and not the instructor, was 
the key of discussion. The material is highly 
variable and can be used only in direct pro- 
portion to the local environments and 
facilities. 


What has been submitted has been com- 
piled from only a short experimental field 
into which only several persons have poured 
their work. In time, as such a program is 
more widely demanded, the aims, objectives 
and procedures will of themselves be greatly 
revised and organized into practical educa- 
tional channels. The matter of youth con- 
servation education was started with a pur- 
pose through our small efforts in the Allen- 
town Public School system, not for indi- 
vidual gain, but for trying to put into prac- 
tice a group of ideas which we thought 
growing boys were particularly interested in. 


Conservation education gained in such a 
manner is without a doubt reaping a hun- 
dred fold harvest. Our pupils in the schools 
of today are the citizens of tomorrow. Wild- 
life, and our forest resources are being 
gradually transferred from a greedy specu- 
lation to one of appreciation and recreation. 
In all this, the schools can make a definite 
contribution. 


“Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
Matthew 20:6. 
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QUAIL IN THE SPORTSMEN’S PEN — WESSELL == continued irom page 7) 


end of this week the heat is turned off entirely (day and night) 
except when there occurs an extremely cold night. Then turn on 
just enough heat to take the chill off (about 70 degrees). 

During this week gradually increase the amount of quail chick 
grain so that by the thirty-fourth day the birds are receiving an 
equal amount of mash and grain in each feeder. Add one-half 
handful of fine grit, oyster shell and charcoal, in equal parts, to 
each pen of birds each day. 

Your chicks will now be consuming about one average head of 
lettuce per day, three and one-quarter pounds of mash or kernels, 
and about three pounds of quail chick grain per day. Their average 
weight at the end of this week should be approximately .16 lb. per 
bird. 

SIXTH WEEK 

At the end of this week the brooders are removed from the 
pens entirely but the burlap still remains for the birds to roost on. 
This burlap must always be kept clean. Continue closing your 
chicks in the brooder shelter at night, letting them out early in 
the morning. 


Place one feeder and fountain inside the brooder compartmen, 
(Section “A’’) each evening. This provides the quail with food and 
water from early dawn next morning until the time you let them 
out into the runs. 


The birds are closed in every night until eight weeks old, and 
are fed and watered in the same manner until time comes for 
liberating them in the spring. In extreme winter weather, water 
fountains should be emptied at night and filled with fresh water 
in the morning. 


During the sixth week your birds will consume one large head 
of lettuce per day, approximately three and one-quarter pounds 
each of mash and grain per day, and their average weight should 
be about .23 lb. per bird. 


For any additional information concerning the operation of the 
new sportsman’s game propagating pen and for large working 
drawings of this pen, address the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Division of Propagation and Game Farms, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ARE GAME HABITATS IMPROVED BY BURNING? 


By W. GARD. CONKLIN 


There is a certain element among the hunters of Pennsylvania 
who still contend that occasional burning of woodlands results in 
improving food and cover for forest-game. However, in the opinion 
of those who have given the matter very careful study, such a con- 
tention is entirely erroneous. The advocates of burning need only 
compare conditions in the Anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
with those of any other wooded areas of the State, to satisfy them- 
selves that their contention is wrong. 

Forest fires annually burn over a larger acreage in the Anthra- 
cite region than in any other section, but at the same time records 
show that the legal kill of forest-game species is much below that 
of other sections with which the Anthracite region should favorably 
compare. 

For the years 1935 and 1936, 33% of all of the forest fires in the 
State occurred in the counties of Lackawanna, Luzerne and Schuyl- 
kill, and covered 23% of the total acreage burned. However, only 
7% of the total wooded acreage of the State is contained within 
these three counties. 

A comparison of the legal reported kill of forest-game in these 
three counties, with that of other counties where the acreage 
burned annually is much smaller, tells an interesting story. The 
total forest acreage, including woodlots, in Blair, Bradford, 
Cambria and Cameron Counties, selected at random, is approxi- 
mately the same as that of the three counties already mentioned, 


but the kill of game is much larger in the four counties where fires 
are less frequent and burn a much smaller acreage. 

Following is a statement taken from the records of the Game 
Commission showing the legal kill of the three typically forest- 
game species for the past two years, i.e. 1935 and 1936: 

Total for the 3 counties in the 


Deer 
(Bucks Ruffed 
only) Squirrel Grouse 
Anthracite region ..........csccccee 1,234 57,800 13,125 
Total for the 4 counties with a 
like forest acreage, but fewer 
RS a ae, ST 3,117 230,000 71,650 


Since the supply of game depends on the quantity and suitability 
of food and cover, it is but natural to concluude that the Anthracite 
region lacks the quantity and suitability of food and cover existing 
in the other four counties selected at random merely for compara- 
tive purposes. And, since the Anthracite region suffers much more 
from forest fires, it follows that fires must certainly be a decidedly 
destructive agency to game food and cover. There is surely no indi- 
cation that they are in any way an aid in improving game habitats. 
If they did, it would be logical to expect the Anthracite region to 
support a much larger forest-game population than it does. 





LURING THE WARY CROW =—= DREHER == (Continued from page 11) 


sentinel crow at seventy-five. 

Determine your correct wind deflection, 
elevate your sights for a spot in between 
your decoy area, and you are now ready for 
the business of fooling Mr. Crow to his 
destruction. 

When these preliminary preparations have 
been completed, scatter your footsteps with 
a stiff twig, hie into your snipers post, sling 
up, sight on a centrally located decoy, and 
get ready with your Crow-Call. 

To properly sound this call, don’t just 
blow into it, but take a deep breath close 
your lips over the mouth piece, and cup 
your two hands over the further end. 

Form the word “Took-took-took” with 
short, sharp, breath blasts, wave your call 
skyward, and never point it in the direction 
of any trees opposite your field, because 
sound will rebound, and your call will not be 
heard by any distant victims. 

Six short, frantic blasts in rapid succes- 
sion simulate a young crow in distress, and 


in no time at all the sky above you will be 
black with them. 

After your crows hover in sight, be spar- 
ing with your call, because they have heard 
it and will eventually locate your position. 
Too many repeated calls, especially when a 
crow is in sight, will arouse his suspicion 
and cause his instant departure. 

Your decoys will now attract them and if 
you are patient the flock will soon make a 
landing zoom into your vicinity. 

This method has never failed the writer, 
and on numerous occasions the same flock 
has been so often recalled, that their eventu- 
ally decimated numbers left little to be 
gained by further repetition. 

A good plan is to visit your arena of death 
the day before, without your rifle. Test out 
your Crow-Call, measure off decoy distances, 
prepare a preliminary sniping post, and do 
what other odd jobs will save time, when 
you finally come to play the game of de- 
struction. 


If you should choose to use an owl decoy, 
place it on the lowest limb of the rotted tree 
near the center of your field, sound your 
call until the first crow hovers in sight, then 
he will do all the necessary calling of his 
pals far better than you can imitate with the 
finest crow call made. 

Hold your fire until the crow convention 
has been assembled, and wait until their 
frenzy has reached the boiling point, then 
you can fire at leisure, and may possibly get 
half a dozen of the black rascals before they 
discover your ruse. 

If these instructions are carefully carried 
out, you will have discovered a sport seldom 
equalled for excitement, and pleasure, be- 
cause not only are you employing every sci- 
ence of rifle marksmanship, but you are also 
matching wits with one of the craftiest ras- 
cals on two feet, and the bogey man of every 
little feathered mother who is trying desper- 
ately to care for her brood of helpless chicks 
until they can make the grade on their own. 
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REVIEW OF FARM-GAME PROGRAM—cONKLIN— (Continued from page 17) 


cers, their services were required. Unfortu- 
nately, the estimated number required were 
not available, so for a few of the projects 
one deputy had a thousand acres or more 
to patrol. 

Supply of Game. Information received as 
to the supply of game on the various pro- 
jects was incomplete and none too authen- 
tic. However, a fair cross-section for all 
projects indicated that ringneck pheasants 
and rabbits were fairly plentiful, but very 
few quail. 

No information of consequence was se- 
cured on the kill of game. 

Expansion of Project Areas. Information 
secured indicates that quite a number of 
adjoining farmers will ask to become par- 
ticipants, since they have observed and like 
the new plan. It is apparent that many 
farms adjoining a number of the present 
projects can be secured with little effort, 
other than that required to obtain descrip- 
tions of individual farms needed for agree- 
ments, and making up new maps of certain 
of the project areas thereby enlarged. It 
seems apparent that many new projects can 
readily be secured, but in this connection it 
is thought best not to go too fast until 
more complete cost data is available. 

Hunters’ Knowledge of the Plan. It was 
rather surprising to learn that many sports- 
men seemed to know so little about the 
Farm-Game Refuge Program, or the plan 
on which it is based, regardless of the 
publicity given it. Members of certain local 
sportsmen’s associations, who had aided 
in getting particular projects started, under- 
stood the plan’s provisions and purposes 
and endorsed the program. Other hunters 
seemed to have only a hazy idea of what it 
was all about. 

The general opinion among sportsmen 
was that the plan is excellent because it 
opens up a large amount of closed hunting 
territory. Unfortunately, they give little 
thought to the necessity of managing and 
developing the areas to provide better hunt- 
ing thereon for themselves. 

A few criticisms were heard from hunters 
living in the vicinity of two or three of the 
projects to the effect that safety zones too 
greatly reduced the open hunting acreage. 
Upon explaining the farmers’ side of the 
problem they appeared reconciled to this 
provision. 


Type of Territory. The survey shows that 
most of the projects are situated in rich 
agricultural sections having excellent game 
conditions. This is particularly true in the 
southeast. Several of them, at first glance, 
appeared to contain too much wooded area, 
but with the addition of adjoining good till- 
able land, which it is believed will shortly 
be added to these projects, a more balanced 


farm-game area will result. Certain others, 
as in Fayette, Westmoreland and Arm- 
strong Counties are not ideal farm-game 
territory. However they will help sell the 
plan to farmers and sportsmen and make it 
possible, sooner or later, to secure more 
ideal farm-game areas in those counties. 


Size of Refuges and Their Location. The 
wisdom of establishing refuges of as small 
a size as some of them are, and whether 
or not they have been strategically placed, 
has been questioned. 


A summation of refuge areas on the 29 
projects established by November lst, shows 
that there were 356 refuges totalling 2,762 
acres, or an average of 7% acres per refuge. 
But the fact should not be overlooked that 
safety zones usually provide security for 
much small game when hunted, and that 
very few farmers themselves do any shoot- 
ing therein. Thus, they usually serve the 
same purpose as refuges or retreat areas. 
The combined acreage in refuges and safety 
zones for the 29 projects is 9,974 acres, all 
practically closed to public hunting. This 
is 32.6% of the total acreage in the projects. 
The Commission’s authorization for the cre- 
ation of the Farm-Game Refuge Program 
contains a stipulation that not more than 
one-third (or 3344%) of a project area 
should be closed to hunting. 

It is possible that not all of the refuges 
are as large as they should be to preserve 
sufficient breeding stock, and that they are 
not all as strategically located as desired. 
But in this connection it must be borne in 
mind that there are many factors to be 
dealt with over which the Commission does 
not have full control. Consequently it is 
not always possible to attain that which is 
deemed most ideal. 

For instance, the location of refuges is 
more or less governed by the clause in 
the agreement providing that such areas 
shall be mutually determined upon between 
the farmer and the Game Commission. In 
other words the areas selected are subject 
to the farmer’s approval. In most instances, 
fortunately, spots on the farms of least 
value agriculturally are the better game 
coverts and more desirable for refuges, 
which is a lifesaver for the effectiveness 
and success of the program. 


Refuges Conserved Game. One of the 
questions frequently asked sportsmen was 
whether any game had escaped from them 
into refuges. A number of them reported 
in the affirmative. This indicates, of course, 
that breeding stock was left for next year, 
but whether the supply will be sufficient is 
not yet known. However, it is our hope 
that when these projects are in full swing, 
there will always be ample stock left over 


to assure good shooting the following 
season. 

A characteristic instance of preserving 
game for breeding purposes may be cited. 
A farm of 208 acres included in one of the 
projects, which had been posted against 
hunting for years, had an abundance of 
game and consequently was very heavily 
hunted this season. Reports indicate that at 
least a portion of the game found safety 
within the several refuges on this property, 
and that had it not been for these refuges 
all game would have been shot from it. 

It was found that a few hunters had 
a tendency toward following the refuge 
boundaries all too closely, but upon request 
they invariably moved farther away from 
the line. When hunting with dogs, this is 
particularly advisable. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS 


The sum and substance of the recent 
study indicates that the Farm-Game Refuge 
Plan up to this time has functioned satis- 
factorily, which is encouraging to say the 
least. 

The first big step in the Program has 
been successfully accomplished. The idea 
has been sold to innumerable farmers and 
sportsmen, and indications now are that 
many other farmers will ask to have their 
farms taken in. This will greatly reduce 
effort and the cost for securing them. In 
fact, it is now believed that applications 
will exceed the number of projects which 
can be financed with funds available. 

The next big step facing the Commission 
is that of development and management. 
To what extent farmers will cooperate in 
environmental improvements, and whether 
sportsmen’s aid can be secured, remains to 
be determined. Insofar as farmers are con- 
cerned the question must be approached with 
the thought in mind that they are being 
asked to do something which they have 
been taught is not conducive to sound farm- 
ing practices. Sportsmen must realize that 
Game Commission funds are not available 
for all the improvement work required to 
provide the best of shooting, and that unless 
they cooperate the Commission will not be 
inclined to do much for them. 

The primary purpose of these projects is 
to develop methods which will assure a 
more abundant game crop in the farm 
country, and a place for sportsmen to hunt 
it with due satisfaction of the landowner. 
They are comparable to the agricultural ex- 
periment station method adopted years ago 
to spread more advanced agricultural prac- 
tices, and it is the Commission’s hope that 
farmers and sportsmen generally will adopt 
the plan and help spread it of their own 
volition. 





PHILADELPHIA SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW 

This year tthe Game Commission will 
have one of he most interesting and educa- 
tional exhibits of wildlife at the Philadel- 
phia Motor Boat and Sportsman’s Show 
that it ever placed on display for the public 
benefit. It would be telling tales out of 
school even to give you a hint of what you 


can expect. But to whet your appetites I 
will say that if you don’t visit the show you 
will be missing something really worth- 
while. 

The Show will be held in the Commer- 
cial Museum Building January 22 to 29. In 
addition to state exhibits there will be 
elaborate displays of hunting and fishing 
paraphernalia, boats of all kinds, trailers, 


etc. There will be all sorts of contests, in- 
cluding canoe tilting, log rolling, archery, 
rifle matches, etc. The state of Maine and 
the Canadian provinces also intend showing 
sportsmen their attractions, and a large 
group of game birds propagators will have 
a splendid assortment of pheasants, quail, 
chukar partridges and other species in open 
competition. 











TRY A MUD PUPPY 


Have you ever eaten a “mud puppy”? Or 
for that matter, have you ever recognized a 
mud puppy as such, and having recognized 
it, added it to your menu? If not, then you 
have a treat coming, according to the Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin. You don’t 
have to take our word for it. 

“Mup puppy” is the common name given 
a large aquatic salamander native to inland 
lakes and streams over much of the country. 
He’s a horrid looking creature, at best, and 
enough to give most anglers the jitters if 
they take him on a hook and line. But the 
Wisconsin bulletin, quoting from the letter 
of a prominent fish authority, states that the 
mud puppy is a delicacy, for all its ugliness 
and the fact that it spends its life on stream 
bottoms. 

The bulletin says: “Professor P............ ate 
several mud puppies and found that they 
have a delicious flavor, rivaling that of frogs’ 
legs. The meat is fine in quality and very 
white. He recommends it as an animal that 
should be developed for human food.” 

In that regard, giving the mud puppy an 
economic value might serve to a large ex- 
tent in removing a damaging fish predator 
from our streams and lakes. This big sala- 
mander makes a practice of following num- 
erous species of fish in their spawning runs, 
and of gorging itself on their eggs. They 
are not generally seen because they do most 
of their foraging at night, but scores of 
them are often caught by ice fishermen in 
inland lakes. Set lines, baited with small 
minnows or worms, are also effective. 

However, if the mud puppy does assume 
importance as a food fish or salamander 
there is one thing to guard against. That is 
the possibility of some wag trying to sell 
him as a “water hot dog.” 





The North Carolina State College set up a 
new curriculum in game management re- 
cently. 


Foresters, sportsmen, and Game & Fish officials who participated on “Show Me” trip 
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John Hoover, Div. of Accounting and Budget, left, and the editor with live Snowy Owl 


captured by Allen Martenas, Bloomsburg farmer, in a trap set for foxes 


IN MEMORIAM 


Two great pioneers of wildlife con- 
servation, well known and well loved 
by all sportsmen in Pennsylvania, 
passed on to their last reward on 
November 13. 


William S. Ellis, of Bryn Mawr, 
a member of the Game Commis- 
sion from January 16, 1920 to 
March 20, 1924. 


Leslie W. Seylar, a member of 
the Fish Commission from March 
20, 1924 to March 14, 1936. 


Their tasks were difficult and they 
accomplished them only by the highest 
sort of altruism and an intense devo- 
tion to the cause of wildlife. 


The Game Commission and its en- 
tire staff extends its deepest sympathy 
to the wives and families of these 
beloved trail blazers. 





through Allegheny National Forest 





LOST AND STOLEN 
(Continued from page 21) 


Beagle, dark brown and black with white 
on chest and tip of tail. Name of Pat, Alle- 
gheny County License. Lost in Murrinsville, 
Butler County, on November 8. Reward. 
Notify Samuel Catanese, 308 Lincoln Ave., 
Carnegie, Pa. 





Male Irish Setter, age three years, weighs 
approximately 70 lbs., white spot on chest. 
Name—‘“Duke”. 1937 License number, Dau- 
phin 6048. New collar, black. Owner, C. El- 
wood Bricker, 444 Estherton Avenue, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





One English Setter, black ears, black face, 
heavily ticked front legs with black and tan, 
black spotted at root of tail. Age five months. 
If found, notify Col. Homer M. Groninger, 
2312 N. Second Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Model 99-G, Savage Rifle .300 Cal. No. 
335689. If found notify W. L. Peters, Enola, 
Pa., or Pennsylvania State Police, Harris- 
burg. 





Apparently our deer are not welcome in 
Delaware, according to a recent news dis- 
patch, in which L. K. Yerger, President of 
the Delaware Board of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners said that about a dozen of the 
animals are believed to have come in from 
Pennsylvania. They are reported near Cen- 
treville near the estate of S. H. duPont near 
Newark. Mr. Yerger said the deer are not 
particularly welcome in Delaware as they 
chew up the trees, cross the paths of foxes 
during fox hunts and thereby lead the 
hounds away from the foxes. He said they 
also damaged crops. 





CORRECTION 

In his article “Conservation of Human 
Lives” in the December issue, Mr. H. Hurn 
Diller said it was illegal to carry a knife 
in Pennsylvania with a blade longer than 
four inches. He interpreted this as apply- 
ing to hunters. It does not. But a pocket 
knife carried as a concealed weapon in the 
pocket of an individual is against the law if 
the blade is longer than four inches. 











FARM-GAME REFUGE PROGRAM 
HONOR ROLL OF CO-OPERATORS 


PROJECT No. 16, BERKS COUNTY 


Cooperator Area Leased 


Alvin M. and Mamie E. Balt- 

MESOP (6b ab cto ste Oe OAK EOS 140.0 Acres 
Ligzie V. Stump ...ccrscsesecscs 144.0 
Jacob C. and Mary E. Hoffman. 158.0 
John F. and Katie R. Hess..... 108.0 
Harvey D. ana Hettie A. Leiby. 72.0 

622.0 


Units Total 37 Acres 
Zones Total 110 
Hunting... 475 


7 Refuge 
Safety 
Open to 


PROJECT No. 17, BERKS COUNTY 


William P. Kutz, Owner........ 553.0 Acres 
Pius H. Kutz and 
wite, Tenants s sss 215 Acres 
George and Elsie M. 
Heinley, Tenants....140 
Edgar P. Kramer and 
wife, TOMAMESA «secs 52 
Charles G. Rahn, Tenant 1 
John H. Grim and wife a : 
. > : O ‘rs 62.6 
G. Dewey Grim and wife j ~¥"°! | 
George R. Buck, Tenant 
Laweon G. Dietri€K ...cccsscwcs 101.0 
816.6 
6 Refuge Units Total 77 Acres 


Total 120 
619.6 


Safety Zones 
Open to Hunting... 


PROJECT No, 18, BERKS COUNTY 


Frederick Roscher, Owner...... 358.0 Acres 
James R. Brown, 
TORO ssc a cage vas 123 Acres 


“ 


A. Elwood Lutz, Tenant 106 


358.0 ‘ 
Units Total 33 Acres 
Zones Total 53 
Hunting... 272 


Refuge 
Safety 
Open to 


PROJECT No, 19, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Hon. J. Hansell and Jeanne 


PRO ais once Baa Re Se ae 158.0 Acres 
Secretary of Agriculture 
A. V. and Irene H. Borkey..... 77.0 
Edgar Y. Schatz and wife...... 14.0 
J. Nevin and Ella K. McConnell 60.0 
William S.and Rachel D.Stephens 62.0 
Oi BORO BO’ icc cc cvccaes 101.0 
Ernest H. and Ethel C. Wayland 43.0 
George D. and Florence B. Horrock 81.0 
Clarkson and Ann. H. Addis.... 32.0 
Lorne and Josephine McDonnell 70.0 
Edgar B. Keyser and wife, 
ROUTE te e.6 rela ew 4b 6 oars «wee 60.0 ' 
J. D. Mitchell, Tenant 
Wm. J. and Rebecca C. ) 
MGR IIOY sis deca deeds Owners 10.0 a 
Mary I. Crumiey......; 
George H. and Elsie L. Werner 8.5 
805.5 
10 Refuge Units Total: 3 Acres 
Safety Zones Total 30 ia 


Open to Hunting.. 46 


PROJECT No. 20, FAYETTE COUNTY 
Mrs. Maggie Swaney, Owner.... 207.0 Acres 
Fred and Grace M. Chipps, 

Tenants 


Luke P. Black and Wife....... 10.5 
Gilmore Coke Company........ 80.0 sad 

By G. B. Gilmore 
Swaney and Gilmore..... Ee Ria 177.0 

By G. B. Gilmore and 

Margaret Swaney 
MtRVOG DGMASKS ....0600 vce. e< $3.7 
Charles and Kathryn Hlatky. 2.5 
John and Helen Hlatki........ 94.5 
605.2 x 


Refuge Units Total 
Safety Zones Total 
Open to Hunting 


PROJECT No. 21, WESTMORELAND & 
FAYETTE COUNTIES 


Cooperator Area Leased 
George K. Brennen, Adm....... 344.5 Acres 
Ella K. Brennen Estate 
Joseph and Mary Sedlacko..... 52.5 
Daisy M. Bash )} es 4 & 
A. T. Hemp ( CWMETE: cos adic 81.5 
Steve and Martha Bugyi, 
Tenants 
Jacobs Creek Oil Company..... 2,000.0 





2,478.5 
Refuge Units Total 
Safety Zones Total 
Open to Hunting 


PROJECT No, 22, WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Ts, «aa I oe oo abe ad aa, BS 114.0 Acres 
Oe. sts as 6a Wk elera hs kale koa 81.0 - 
Fred and Charlotte Kusch..... 35.0 
S. H. and Leola R. Gundlach... 172.0 
Clark and Annie E. Brooks..... 85.0 
Toni Marcinick Owner......... 30.0 
Clarence and Sadie L. Rice, 
Tenants 
Harvey Knestrick and Wife.... 82.5 
Nick and Assunda Nuccetelli... 68.0 
Davis and Jane G. Hosack...... 89.0 
756.5 = 
7 Refuge Units Total 55 <Acres 


Safety Zones Total 174 
Open to Hunting... 527.5 “ 


PROJECT No, 23, LEBANON COUNTY 


Aaron and Annie M. Walmer... 108.0 Acres 
Harry I. and Annie M, Noll, 

MCR TEL CC re ee re 160.0 

John W. Noll, Tenant, 90 Acre: 
Carson and Salennis Gassert, 

COE 4 ed veteswuawe<s ee aes 93.0 


Phares Hauck, Tenant 


361.0 as 
1 Refuge Unit Totals.. 22 Acres 
Safety Zones Total... 81 i 
Open to Hunting.... 258 
PROJECT No. 24, WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY 


Cooperator Area Leased 
Oui: W. DODAGER. sos. keccccwe 32.0 Acres 
LiOUINS: CRAWIORS ~ eons vcceres as ers 52.5 _ 
5. Bap CROP IOINOE Sh woe vi sac en wes 109.0 “ 
Ben Franklin Coal Company... 190.0 “ 
A. L, Iseman, President 
383.5 
8 Refuge Units Total. 57 Acres 
Safety Zones Total. 88 sg 


Open te Hunting...238.5 = 
PROJECT No. 25, ARMSTRONG COUNTY 
DD. Fy. SRP MOR i eas keine cageadeee. 91.0 Acres 

John and Mertie Mecllwain...... 240.0 


331.0 
Units Total... 34 Acres 
Zones Total.. 79 5 


Hunting... 218 


6 Refuge 
Safety 
Open to 


PROJECT No. 26 ARMSTRONG COUNTY 


Della and J. A Lambing....... 100.0 Acres 
D. S. Boarts ‘ > ie ? 
L. A. Yount { <P MOE W 6 6obs a8 we 55.0 
K. G. and Lucinda Ruffner..... 126.0 
J. A. and Della Lambing.... 73.0 
B. H. and Blanche M. 
SCHVECONMOSt <6. cscivcs 80.0 
Joseph Blair, Ex. 
Thomas Blair Bstate......... 170.0 
604.0 
% Retuge Units Total. 121 Acres 
Safetv Zones Total. 93 2 


Open to Hunting.... 390 


PROJECT No. 27, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


John C. and Lucy D. Gilpin..... 200.0 Acres 
POO SAO. «ainda ko eus eset oes 54.0 : 
Wayne M. and F'orence R 
Ce ME ee Get a ne eee ee 90.0 
PRO MOUD TR OOIOs 0 65 thas hood awaie 27.0 ii 
John and Paulina Obsayt...... 34.0 
William H. and Kathrine M, 
re oe eee ee eee 31.0 6; 
William 8S. and Sara A. Horning 10.0 
F. M. and Lillian V. Gottshall.. 93.0 . 
Wirnam "T: Datei. os ce cncnweds 140.0 “ 
William F. and Anna H. Bell... 23.0 ” 
702.0 
9 Refuge Units Total. 54 Acres 


Safety Zones Total.. 14: 
Open to Hunting.... 50 


PROJECT No. 28, WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY 
Cooperator Area Leased 
Thomas G. and Mary Long 
By a eee i ee 70.0 Acres 
Db. E. and Delphia Fennell...... inne —™ 
Philip and Lena 
Martinelli..... ce = “ 
Tony Faulk. Gal- Owhertics 45 155.0 
vin Martinelli. J 
Tony and Lena Faulk: .. «sess 16a > 
361.0 “ 


Refuge Units Total 
Safety Zones Total 
Open to Hunting 


PROJECT No. 30, LANCASTER COUNTY 


Marvin S. and Helen M. Evans. 66.8 Acres 
Christ R. Groff and Wife....... 228.0 “ 
H. H. Haverstick, Owner....... 320.0 “ 

Lewis E. Shoemaker, Tenant 
Lewis E. and Bertha E 

SROOMNRIEO? 6 bine a 556s ssedawe 158.0 “ 
Susie WMG? 6 evened waeaka 4 72.0. 
Hartwell E. and Bessie M. 

PONT? h.cckck ee duddéeusoeee r 122.0 he 

966.8 “ 
17 Refuge Units Total 74 Acres 


Total 134 ae 
76.8. * 


Zones 
Hunting.. 


Safety 
Open te 


PROJECT No. 31, LAWRENCE COUNTY 


W. A. Hollmaster is 0. ccccctsss 90.0 Acres 
J. G@ Pee acs sanncdawesevesn 6:6  “ 
J. G. Waektnee, BOM cic ccavcas 4‘. ™ 


Wm. H. Wallace Estate 


Db. Y. Wallace, Adm. 

Robert & Sarah Wallace Estate 140.0 “ 
D. Se ree din dec cv assesses a. | 
FORM ee ne a 0.4: 00164 000 6h Ria > ae 
Wri. IN. BeOOIOOR. 25 c cece cciwsiee i aes 
Cast FOE. a eke awe’ er 20.0 “ 
BIOSOe Ge, We en oo ae a 0a Kw eee ies 
We Ra hn osc heck we inneees AS a 
FOR Ti sa bs hc cs atawontewens 54.0 * 

584.0 “ 
% Refuge Units Total. 70 Acres 

Safety Zones Total... 143 “ 

Open to Hunting.... 371 “ 
PROJECT No. 32, NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Turkey Ridge Corp. 

Morris Cohen, President...... 390.0 Acres 

5 Refuge Units Total. 20 Acres 

Safety Zones Total... 19 “ 


Open to Hunting.... 351 “ 


PROJECT No. 33, FAYETTE COUNTY 


J. P. and Edith Laugherty..... 18.0 Acres 
John T. and Daisv Stauffer.... i 2 aes 
Albert Kelly and Wife......... 270.0 “ 
PAGS Cl. SOMO ba cck nts cameusiee aT" 
David and Sarah Y. Nixon...... 56.6 “ 
James h. and Georgia 8. 

WICHOIOOT kp odecdcaes oemes isa 50.0 ; 
Charles and Mary Hamborsky.. 65.0 
TARE i EOCMOIDS <6 645 Gnd 4s 6% 119°5 : 
Howard A. and Phoebe N. 

Workman A Ee oe ee 40.0 ’ 
Wilkisitn. A Reet? 6. at hecwess 3.5 
Ralph D. Sherrick . 

George E. Sherrick § Adms. 

S. D. Sherrick Bstate........ 105.0 4 
Ellsworth and Ida M. Evans... 1a 

ara = 


Refuge Units Total 
Safety Zones Total 
Open to Hunting 


PROJECT No. 35, FAYETTE COUNTY 


Cooperator Arena Leased 


Lloyd and Elsie M. Cagey...... 67 Acres 
Bery: ME. Burchinal. .....<< 2.0000 57 : 
Cameron and Maida DBD. Burchinal 126 ” 
Harry K. and Marie M. Hall... 50 e 
J. M. and Nellie G. Hall........ 88 : 
Mra; Mary Gasbarre.........6<. 48 


Walter S. and Jane E. Rhodes. 93 + 


Refuge Units Total 
Safety Zones Total 
Oper to Hunting 
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